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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
_BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lesser AnD MANAGER. 
Brilliant success of the new Comedy, “Plain English.” Re- 
ceived nightly with genuine and hearty applause. 
THIS AND EVERY EVENING, 
At 7 o’clock, a New and Original Sketch by Harry Lemon, 


Esq., ed, 
““WAIT FOR AN ANSWER.” 
After which, at 7.45, a New Comedy by Thomas Morton, Ksq., 


entitled, 

“PLAIN ENGLISH.” 
Barry Sallivan, Messrs. George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. 
Stephens, D. Evans, Lin Rayne, Chas. Soremen, ©. Arthur, 
E. Dyas. T. Carlton; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane Rignold, 
Miss M. Howard, &c. &c. 


To conclude with the Musical Farce of 
“THE WATERMAN.” 


The magnificent new Scenery by Mr. Jur1an 
Acting Manager, Awory Suuivan. 


CHOLASTIC.—The Goodwill, Furniture, and 


Hick. 
> 





S 


Establishment in the southern suburbs to be disposed of. 
£1500 cash required. Apply by letter to C. W., 55, King- 
street, Regent-street. W. 


M*®. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons 1N Vorcr Propuction AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTS. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
N DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronpgspury- 
viLLas, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 














DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 
. announce her removal, and that she is now at liberty to 
accept her usual concert and oratorio engagements in town and 
country for the autumn and winter season. All letters to be ad- 
dressed to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Westbourne-park, 
Bayswater, W. 


ISS HELENA WALKER.—All communica- 
tions ——— Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be for- 
_— to Miss Helena Walker, 6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, 
verpool. F 


ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE begs to announce 
her removal to 2, Percy-terrace, Ladbroke Grove-road, 
Notting hill, W., where she requests all letters concerning 


engagements for concerts, &c., to be addressed. 
Mss MINA POOLE begs to announce her 
return to town for the season. All communications re- 


specting engagements for oratorios, concerts, &c., to be addressed 
to her residence, 102, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 


DME. ARABELLA GODDARD will play 
PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT'S Stndy, 














“LAMABILKE,” at Scarborough, Oct. 5th; York, 6th; Shef- 


field, 7th; Newbury, 8th ; Taunton, 12th; Weston-su 
18th ; Bristol, 14th ; Nottingham, 18th ; Grantham, 19 
20th.—Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 


r-Mare, 
; Derby, 


M! 





announce her return to Town for the Season. She will 


sing Oct. 6th, Hackney; 12th, Southampton; 13th, Winchester ; 
2ist, Islington; Dec. 7th, Walworth; 9th, Vauxhall; 13th, 
Bristol; 22nd, Chichester; Jan. 19th, 1870, Brixton ; Feb. 24th, 


Brixton.—19, Newman-street, W. 


17 years’ Lease of a first-class Ladies’ Schoo] and Boarding | 4" 


SS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to 


Now Ready. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
With Appitions From Original Sourcss. 

Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 3s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martporoven Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL. 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


—$ 09 —_ 


No. XX., VOL. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
. Song, “ Hear my crying, O God.” H. W: Goodban. 2 
Pianoforte Piece, “Kyrie from Haydn’s Imperial Mass.’ 
Franz Nava. 
Hymn, ‘‘ Teach us, O Lord, to pray.” G. A. Macfarren. 
. Duet, ‘‘ Up now, my soul.” Henry Smart. , 
. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 19). E. F. Rimbault. 





yor 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., IIT. and IV. of ‘Exeter Hall” are 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mantpcroven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 
BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 





Lid A 
chestra, 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martponoven Street, W. 








METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martzonoven Street, W. 


pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
t 
‘This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 


to mind the gyrations it is intended codescribe. It is impossible 
not te be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 


NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





MEMOIR 


or 
MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 





LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


BY 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 


8. d. 
* EcHogs OF aaa, ye py oe 5 Lisleseee BS BY 
bagel GIR coarse ncsnennnn 08 THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





World. be ne ity ag hhner~ size af te Edition render it 
bbe for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
Evening Trovants.” Nocturne ..seeeeeseceeesseeee 8 O/ HINA LY OVE me. ’ 
r the he f the Orat " 
“Les Huguenots.” (Transcription) ....sessceseeeeess 4 0 ee ee 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 





‘Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” ...... eocccvccccece cooee 8 O 

“(A Morner’s Sone.” (Illustrated bdvthctccece Oe HE WAS MY BOYHOOD’'S DREAM (J. L. 
“Brrr.” Companion Song to ‘*Ruby”........ cococe & 0 HATTON).—This charming song, that would grace an 
“(Trp FISHERMAN’S WIDOW” .......ccecece cece hs ile 3 5 4 0 | opera, Has been selected by Mr. Cummings for Mdme. Sainton- 


Dolby’s tour. It will pe sungon the 2nd, Weymouth; 5th, 
Swansea; 6th, Newport; 7th, Gloucester; 8th, Derby; 9th, 


Rugby ; 11th, Stourbridge. Price 3s, ; post free for 19 stamps. 





STEPHEN GLOVER. 





“ RECOLLECTIONS oF THE Ruryz.” No. 1. 
“ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rurnz.” No. 2. 
Beautifully Tilustrated 
Price 3s. each; post free, 18 stamps. 


‘ METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martsonoven Srreet, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 


London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 





ARL LUINI’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
1. ‘La Santa Madre ” (performed by Brinley Richards at 
all his recitals, and always redemanded), 4s, 


2. ** Far Away.” Melody. (Miss M. Lindsay), 8s. 
3. The Troubadour’s Song.” 8s. 

4. “Just after the Battle, Mother.” 4s, 

5. “ Resignation.” (Miss Lindsay). 3s. 

6. “Too late! Toolate!"” (Miss Lindsay). 8s. 


London: 





NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED 





“(My Secret.” Berthold Tours .. 
“Finerrs.” Henry Smart.......... 





ISs 
M to announce her return to Leeds. Letters 
Oratorios, Concerts, and Lessons, to be 

her residence, 3, Cross Elmwood-street. 


respect: 
as usual 


PATTIE HARGREAVES (Contralto) begs 
ing 
to 


“Waite Dove.” Ditto 60:06 08:00:00-00 60.00.60 
“No Crown witout tue Cross.” J. R. Thomas.... 
“ Apprenticed.” Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) .. 
“A Buirssing on toy Lovine Heart.” George Barker 

METZLER & CO., 87, Great Mantponoven Srazzt, 


= co m co to 00 0 





M in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing 
Address, Mr. Jonx iabeee, Croyrpor, 8. 


M 


and Harmony. 





_M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
intends visiting London for the ensuing season 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged fer. Address, 


Each at half-price, with» extra stamp for postage. 


Robert Cocks and Co., New Lurlington-street, 

| eee SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this and 
other leading papers by Ep — Mr, LANSDOWNE 

COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, Norfolk-road House, 

Bayswater. -Branches—Hampstead-heatb and Brighton. (Resi- 

dent Students.) F. C. Weber, Secretary. 








STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 

OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed aes Bottles, 2s, 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 

In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 


—o—_ 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE 


late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 
for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 














make 
London 
Wi 





in bt provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 3, late 66, 


METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLE 





GH STREET, W. 


SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 


and peaventing vigens fits of 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, ° 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE Ste od ber Bist, 1867) 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—Decem st, 
: 277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON . 








*| No. No. R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 
1. F not the dead. 4. Say, in that land of beauty. for invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
2. Father! we are weary | 5. We are waiting by the | affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
hearted. river. uarter of a century, and the flattering la received 

8. Days of darkness, 6. The skies are blue. pe Grisi, Persaud, Lablache, and many of the 
Price 3d. h t free, 4 stamps ~ ‘ A eed be witkeeh this invalu «ty pang 
ce . each; pos \. Public Speaker js invaluable Lozenge. 
; ; To te ined of all Wholesale and Ketsil Chemists in the 

United Kingdom. 
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HAMILTON'S PATENT Dice MUSICAL NOTATION. 











SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 





~ o — - -~ = 
“<a cr } | fac) (M> (M) = M- 7 a Og . ‘ A stirring and effective song, in which the aspect of 
(a 5 (D>-—-<(D>--*" a Tepe t = t «D> Oo <D)—— ‘a modern society is cleverly hit off. The air tuneful and 
om t t [ : : o a. Ts t- — expressive. The words by Hznay S. Lzicn, author of 
—— r — - — ‘ » 
ee God save our gra - cious Queen, Long _ live our no - blo Queen’ God save ~ the Queen, “The Twins,” &c., &c. 
This Notation is meeting with a very great amount of favour, Lists of works printed i in it, including Lesson Books, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Psalm and Hyma Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, ae pena ge: with specimens, sent gratis and post- free Handsomely Illustrated. Price 8s. 
by the Publisher, W. Haminton, 33 Bath Street, Glasgow. Loudon Agent—F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row. Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, price 4s, ; 
THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FoR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


by post, ds. 4d, 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, andlate All Sainte, Margaret-street. 
To which re dded 
Cuayts rou the Maasiricat axyp Nunc Dimittis, anp 
Resronszs yoR ADVENT AND Lent, 
As sung at All Saints ; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp An Inrnopucrony Essay on tar Rise anp Paogarss oF 
rus Kounp, Caton, anp Canon ; 


Atso Biograrnuicat Notices Or tar Compossrs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITE A 201, Recent Street, W. 


NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1, 
The Florence Waltz ° ee . Cuantes Goprrey. 
le — Quadrille ., ee oe ee ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop ee ee ee -" ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka . Garatp Stanier, 
The Lancers Quadrilles. " Arranged by CaLvcort. 
The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes - Gwnavp Stanusy. 


Les Rats Quadrilles oe «» G. Repesa. 

The Vollee-Wollee- Hama Galop oe +» Hawai ps Viturens. 
No. 3. 

The Chopin Waltses ee be +» Hanat ps Virireas. 

The Schubert Quadrilles eo » 9 

The Oaks amg 3 - ee * « ” » 

Jour-de-Tite, Polka-Mazurka =. oe ” ” 
No, 4. 

The William Tell \premed +» Luter Agprrt. 

The Popalar Polka .. ee ee » ” 

L'Arditi Walts ee oe 90 0 

La Fartaletta, Polka: Magurka ee *e ” » 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, de., Price 20 


Loxpox: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


GRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 


COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREBT, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





BDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLOCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpos ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


—eeree 





“QLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


uUBIC BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 


CRAMER & OO, LIMITED, 001, REGHNT STREET, W. 








NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 

Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Duy, T.M. Mupte, J. T. 

Suneyns, and H. E. Dispiy. In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 

the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 26s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 35s. 

m.. Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 

has been written by Gronce FarquHar GraHamR, 
ro or of the article ‘ Music” in the seventh edition of the 
** Encylopedia Britannica.” 

THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Gzoncrs FarquHar GRaHAaME. 

THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. _ Bei the 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
admit of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Reel. 

N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
Symphonies and Accompaniments, aad Edited by G. A. 
MACFARKEN. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 
each contajning Twelve Songs, 48. ; ; or each Song separately, 1s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ws 


NEW MUSIC 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 





—_— 





QUADRILLES. s. da. 

Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ........ eccscece & @ 

Queen of the Isles, on yg yy $06 40 

phir, Le, on airs from F. David’s ote Saphis””. 40 
LANCERS. 

The Rhine Wine oo 1.00 ce cccccccecccccccccvccescccesons & @ 


WALTZES. 

PROTON, THO oo oe 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 bode v0 06 00 00 0b 00 08 
— THD 00 000000000000 000000 vo 0d 0s +6 
Nora, The .. be oo oo od 06 oo 06 
Good-bye, Sweethea oo sabe 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by iima de “Marske”: oot 


GALOPS. 


Pree 
eocooco 








Wind-up, The roo & © 
Tramp, i ie founded on the celebrated American air.. see ; 4 
Toss seee 
Mayfair, on subjects froin Nicolai’s “Merry Wives* 335) 4 0 
SCHOTTISCHE, 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED saul aay 

Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of * 
Spe es, gS Sr Pe AS 
a 1, Containing Selections from Handel, ag 
sohn, — — oo, Wallace, an P 
svaneatorsn coe hen SED BB 
No, Sinating Sin om cae chopia 
ik Haydn, Marcello, and —. 
No. 8, Con a 
a Gounod, Bail  Mactarren, and Brinley 
” Duet 6 0 
Sacred Halt-Goers with Goubed . seeeetececesctsees BOlo 4 0 
Duet 5 0 


oun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Mermatp’s Sona (from “ Oberon ”) veeedete 
‘Tue Oxp Crock on THE Starrs” (Descrip- 





2 
tive Morceau). eeee ee ee eee eeeee ee eeeeee 2 
HeEsrer; Nocturne ......ccecescessessees 8B 
eae DAMGE vecccvccocnusevemegseess B 
ITTO, 08 & Duet.......cccccces 5 
La Promesse Doxnée. (‘“* Pensée Fugitive”). » 8 
Der Freyscutitz, Fantasia ......+..+++05 38 


“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of 
fe dl ee ate for very long. Brilliant, A 4 


without offering obstacle Le 
Bal Veins they y enjoy the ad easential > sukan 


acooos oe 


brerty."= Leader, 
_Seeenrateme ier 
Causa & Co, Limited, 20), Regeut-street, W. 
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MY FAIRY QUEEN. 





I. 

We have learnt from one who planned 
With a master-poet’s hand 
And peer’d with prophet’s eye 
Into things that hidden lie 

And fountains of poesie, 
That the Fairy Queen at dawn 
By a tiny team is drawn, 
*’Neath the morn and even star, 
In a hazel-nut her car, 

And drives over lawn and lea. 
And she takes her fairy road 
With a gossamer for goad, 
And a spider’s web for trace, 
As she rides a sleeper’s face. 

Queen royal of fair dreams she. 


Il. 

Yet to me it elsewise seems 
That the Fairy Queen of dreams 
Is of mortal gait and guise, 
And with girlish hair and eyes, 

Whose fetters are chains on me. 
For my dreaming never brings 
Thought of gnats or elf-like things 
Such as poets have assign’d 
To the sleeper’s mazy mind 

In frolies of faérie. 
But the fay who haunts my breast 
Hither waking or at rest, 
Hath the likeness of a girl 
With a voice as of the merle: 

They call her on earth Lucie. 

Capiey HI. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A powerful organ of 25 stops is now being erected 
by Messrs. Bryceson in the Great Colston Hall, 
Bristol; it will be ready for use by the first of a 
series of the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, com- 
mencing October 4th, and conducted as usual by Mr. 
P, J. Smith of this city. 

Mr. H. J. Byron’s new drama, entitled ‘* He’s not 
such a Fool as he Looks,” was produced last week, 
at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and met with a de- 
cided sucess, before a house inconveniently crowded. 
Mr. Sothern made a great hit, and was well sup- 
ported by Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Lilly Harris, 
Miss Edith Bertram, Mr. W. Blakeley, Mr. J. Smith, 
Mr. W. Neson, &c. The drama has more than once 
been represented in the provinces but never in 
London. 





An Electric organ is just completed by Bryceson 
and Co., for the private chapel of Raikes Currie, Esq., 
situate in the grounds of Nimley Manor. 
organ will be fixed above the vestry and behind the 
stalls, on the south side, the bellows and battery in 
the vaults beneath. A cable of 240 insulated wires 
75 ft. long, encased in a leaden pipe, will run outside 
the church buried in the ground, and passing through 
the wall connect the key boards in front of the west 
window where the choir and organist are placed. 





Madlle. Tietjens, at present singing in Italian opera 
at the Theatre Royal Dublin, has consented to conduct 
a stall at a bazaar which is about being held in aid of 
a Roman Catholic charity (St. Mary’s Asylum for 
Female Blind). She is to dispose of bouquets, her 
own carte-de-visite and autograph, and jewellery. 
Malle. Tietjens will have a busy day of it; every 
person that visits the bazaar will be anxious to 
receive something from her hands. A novel feature 
in the program will be the singing by the blind 
girls of the song, ‘‘God bless you, my darling old 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Maclagan, or as he or his admirers affect to 
style him, the ‘‘ only’ Maclagan, closed his engage- 
ment in Manchester on Saturday, previous to his 
appearance at the Alhambra, London. Though his 
comic impersonations have been received with a 
Considerably more than average applause, his more 


This 





artistic appearance in legitimate tenor songs are | 
much to be commended. Much as Mrs. Howard | 
Paul is to be admired in her double of Mr. Sims | 
Reeves, we are bound to admit that Mr. Maclagan is! 
even more successful than she. He has pleased | 
Manchester musical people by his singing of ‘“ My | 
Pretty Jane’ more than we could say, and we expect | 
to hear of his making a very great success at the | 
Palace in Leicester Square. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, ‘* Caste” was 
performed for Mr. Frederick Younge’s benefit on Wed- 
nesday last, the principal characters being played by 
Miss Brunton, Miss Ada Dyas, Mrs. E. Dyas, Messrs, 
Frederick Younge, Frederick Craven, Canninge and 
Ray. Mr. Saker announces an engagement with Mr. 
Sothern to appear in“ Home” on Oct. 11th. “The 
Grand Duchess”? Company have prolonged their stay 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre.——The Saturday 
and Monday Concerts atthe Concert Hall commenced 
last week, when Mr. Harry Clifton and party 
appeared before crowded audiences.——Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul are having brilliant success at the 
Queen’s Hall. The Philharmonic Society an- 
nounce a performance of Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe Solen- 
nelle”? next month, the quartet of principals being 
the same as in London: Mdlle. Tietjens, Malle. 
Scalchi, Sig. Mongini, and Mr. Santley. 











A very spirited contest took place at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on Tuesday, Sept. 28th, for the 
vacant lay clerkship. There were twelve selected 
candidates who each sang a bass solo; these were 
afterwards reduced to five, Mr. Holywell, of York, 
Minster, Mr. Price, of Worcester Cathedral, Mr. 
Sinkins, Christchurch Cathedral, Oxford, Mr. Lander, 
Westminster Abbey, and Mr. Ramsbottom, of New 
College Choir, Oxford. After the anthems, ‘‘ The 
ways of Zion do mourn,” (Wise,) and ** The Lord 
shall go forth in His might,” (Green,) had been sung, 
the candidates were reduced to two, Mr. Lander and 
Mr. Ramsbottom, who had each to sing, ‘‘ Ascribe 
unto the Lord,” (Travers.) Dr. Green’s anthem, ‘I 
will seek unto God,” was also sung by the two latter 
gentlemen, when the choice fell upon Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom. Mr. Lander’s magnificent voice was very much 
admired, and we believe that the Dean and Chapter 
have great difficulty in making their selection, so 
equal were the merits of the gentlemen; Mr. Rams- 
bottom has a fine voice and sings with great taste 
and correctness. 





The season at the Bradford Theatre Royal and 
Opera house has now fairly commenced, and Mr, 
Charles Rice has lost no time in presenting the 
public with novelties; recently a new burlesque, 
entitled “Linda di Chamounix; cr, the Blighted 
Flower,” has been produced, and in a manner which 
would do credit to any Metropolitan establish- 
ment. It is the work of Mrs. Conway Edwardes, 
author of the popular ‘ Don Carlos,” and it is 
gratifying to record its complete success. The 
dialogue is remarkable for great neatness and 
brilliancy, while the situations, though thoroughly 
humorous, never descend to mere horse-play. 
Miss Millie de Vere was bright and piquante as 
Pierotto a part which in the hands of Marie 
Wilton would have been a companion picture to 
Pippo and Alessio. A splendid bailet headed 
by the Misses Gunnois, of Drury Lane, enhanced 
the attractions of the burlesque, which is now in the 
third week of its career. On Monday, the 20th, Dion 
Boucicault’s ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue’’ was produced and 
received with enthusiasm. The scenery and mecha- 





acting all round is good. The pieces here noticed 


deserve success for his liberal catering. 


in Dublin are to be prolonged one week further, 
ending 9th October instead of 2nd October. 


Rocca as Alfredo. We are afraid, however, we can- 





nical effects are unsurpassed out of London, and the 


are drawing crowds nightly, and well does Mr. Rice 
In consequence of their success the Italian operas 


“ Traviata” brought on a débutant, Signor Della 


not augur any very brilliant career for this young 
gentleman on the lyric stage, notwithstanding a 
pleasing appearance, and considerable dramatic 


talent. ‘‘ Robert le Diable” was excellently placed 
upon the stage; Signor Gardoni sang the music 
of Roberto, and Malle. Tietjens that of Alice, 
Malle. de Murska impersonating Isabella. Signor 
Bagagiolo’s fine voice told with much effect in 
the part of Bertramo, in which he was unwontedly 
vigorous and painstaking. ‘ Linda di Chamouni” 
gave Mdlle. de Murska another opportunity for the 
display of her remarkable powers of vocal agility. 
Malle. Scalchi’s Pierotto deserves special praise, so 
does also Mr. Santley’s Antonio, which was really 
a fine performance throughout. In all parts 
requiring dignity and force of character the great 
English baritone may be said to be without a rival. 
We have rarely seen a finer piece of acting than in 
the scene with Linda where he rejects her alms and 
reproves her for her supposed infamy. Signor Baga- 
giolo was an inanimate Prefetto whom we expected 
every moment to see go asleep leaning on his long 
stick. ‘ Norma,” with Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, 
Signor Mongini, and Signor Bagagiolo, was really a 
fine performance. Malle. Tietjens may be regarded 
as the only Norma at present on the stage, and 
her acting on the present occasion was marked by her 
usual power and earnestness. A slight hoarseness 
still occasionally makes itself heard in the upper 
register of her voice, which would seem to stand much 
in need of repose. Mdlle. Sinico, most graceful of 
Adalgisas was much applauded, her sympathetic and 
purely Italian voice blending with the more robust 
tones of the chief priestess. Signor Mongini’s Pollio 
is one of his best parts, he sings the difficult and 
ungrateful music of the Roman Proconsul with much 
skill, and makes the rdle assume a prominence which 
other tenors have failed to give it. Signor Baga- 
giolo, as Oroneso leaves little to be desired——A 
performance of Rossini’s Mass is announced to 
take place in the Exhibition Palace. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. J. F. 

Warden) Mr. J. L. Toole, who was accompanied by 

Mr. Lionel Brough, concluded his engagement, and 

also took his benefit. The house was crowded to 

excess, and Mr. Toole appeared before his patrons 

in a varied program, besides treating them to ono 

of his “ occasional addresses.” It is to be hoped that 

next year Mr. Toole will bring us some novelties. 

For eight or nine years the public have been an- 

nually treated tothe same pieces, during this popular 

comedian’s visit, the only possible variety afforded 
being a change in the gentlemen whom he brought 

with him to sustain the second parts. On this oc- 

casion it was Mr. Brough, who was remarkably well 

received. Mr. H. Loraine at present occupies the 

boards of this establishment. On Saturday he ap- 
peared in “* Macbeth,” on Monday in * Othello,” and 
on Tuesday in the new play of * Hernani.”” Tho 
houses on some of those days were large.——Mr. 
Edwards's diorama, entitled “ Life and Scenes in 
America,” has received very extensive patronage in 
the Victoria Hall since the opening night. The 
entertainment is a most excellent one, the paintings 
are well executed, while the accompanying songs are 
of a popular and varied kind. The vocalists en- 
gaged are the Great Palmyre, Negro Melodist ; 
Mr. R. Cooke, tenor; Mr. F. W. Coverdale, 
baritone; Mr. J. H. Taylor, alto and pianist. 
The lecture, a most instructive one, is delivered by 
the proprietor of the diorama. At the Ulster Hall 
Popular Concert, on Monday evening, two vocalists, 
hitherto unknown here—Miss Grace Armytage (Mrs. 
H. C. Sanders) and Mr. Sanders—made a highly 
favourable impression in the execution of their 
portion of the program. The solos by the fair artist 
were Sir H. R. Bishop's ‘Tell me, my heart,” and 
Lady Dufferin’s ballad, “ Katie’s Letter,” and in 
the execution of both Miss Armytage displayed— 
and very tastefully, too—a soprano organ of 
much more than average quality. The au- 
dience were alike pleased with the voice and 
style, and loudly encored both compositions. 
“ Coming through the rye’ was given in the 
first instance, and in the second the audience were 
treated to Molloy’s new Irish ballad, “ Thady O’ 
Flynn ;” Miss Armytage did her best with it, but 
“ brogue” and all would not make it take with the 
wdience, who felt relieved when the last verse was 
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reached. As a rule, ‘ Royalties” never succeed in 
Belfast. Mr. Sanders ha 


and inv 


a pleasant baritone yoice 
vith much ease and simplicity. In ** The 
Villave Blacksmith " he was es 
at its conclusion he was ealled back to the orchestra 
to bow hi to the Henry 
Lewlic me, ‘Speed on my barque,” was also 
ceived. Miss Armytageand Mr. Sanders 
duets “Flow on thou shining river” 
(Moore), and ‘I'm an Alsatian’ (Offenbach). Mr. 
Cellier play d four organ selections. 


“ee dingly h Ippy, and 


acknowledgments house, 
warmly r 
Fany the 


At the 
Company 
the 25th. 
benetit, 


Theatre Royal, Glase¢ 


terminated a very 


ww, the Haymarket 
brilliant engagement on 
Friday the 24th was Mr. Buekstone’s 
on which oceasion the new piece by ‘Tom 
Taylor and Angustus Dubourg, entitled * New Men 
produced, 
to be the piece de resistance 


and Old Acres” was This new comedy is 
at the opening of the 
Haymarketon 25th October. It is 


is a fair 


in three acts, and 
pecimen of the modern drama as repre- 
sented by Robertson's comedies. The plot is simple, 
and turns upon the old rivalry between noble birth, 
naneestry, and mortgaved estates and boundless 
wealth allied to no birth or ancestry in particular. 
Mr. Vavasour of Cleve Abbey (Mr. Chippendale), 
finds his affairs in a desperate condition, his estate 
being mortgaged heavily, and the chief mortgagee 
about to foreclose. Toreseeing nothing but an 
immediate sale of the property and retirement to the 
Continent, he is in consultation with his lawyer, 
when Lady Vavasour (Mrs. Chippendale) interrupts 
the conference and ascertains its oceasion. Having 
formed great expectations of the success of her 
daughter Lilian (Miss Madge Robertson) in the next 
London season, she declares that the sale must be 
put off, for a time at least. As this is impossible, 
she resolves what can be done with the principal 
mortgagee on the Cleve estate, Mr 
a Liverpool merchant (Mr. Howe) 
time a visit 


- Samuel Brown, 
, who is at this 
or at the Abbey. A scheme for marrying 
Lilian to the Liverpool merchant who is reputed 
very rich, oceupies her attention, and what with 
some ingenuity and some conversation with her 
daughter, Mr. Brown, 


thoroughly 


whose straightforward and 
entlemanly earriage has already im- 
pressed Lilian Vavasour, 
necepte 3 


from the fiz 


proposes to her, and is 
Immediately after he receives a letter 
m of Brown, 


Jones, & Co., with which he 
“announcing some losses 
pecuniary difficulty. The letter is followed by a 
telograin, stating that unless £40,000 are immediately 
forthcoming, the firm will become insolvent. Mr. 
Bunter, a self-made man (Mr. Buckstone), also a 
visitor at the Abbey, offers, on hearing the state of 
affairs, this sum to Mr. 
Cleve Abbey. Mr. Brown parts with the mortgage 
at the sacrifice of £5000, and saves his firm, but is 
a ruined man. His marriage with Lilianis now, of 


Brown for his mortgage on 


course, out of the question, and matters are worse 
than before for the family at the Abbey. Mr. Bunter, 
the new mortgagee, i 


colleague, Bla nhalg, 


apprised by a confidential 
a German mining agent, (Mr. 


Rogers) of the existence of a valuable vein of iron on 
the Cleve Abbey estate, and anticipates immense 
results from his lucky purchase of the mortgage, 


which he now take steps to foreclose at once. Mr. 


Brown, however, when at the Abbey, had observed 
Blazenbalg's« cperiment about the estate, and ecretly 
possessed himself ofa cimen of the ironore. Con 
sultir & chemist on the subject, he find out that 
immense wealth is to be resolved from the estate. On 
thestrengthofthis information Mr. Vava ‘sleuyer 
is enabled to ra money to pay off ur. Bunter, | 


while there is a speedy 
becoming not only entirely free from debts, but 
yielding an income of five times the previous value 


Vr. Brown, who is about to leave England, visits the | 
ibbey to say farewell, but Lilian will not part from 
him, and offers her hand to him as freely as he had 
offered h 1 different cireumstances. Lady Vava- 


i, ck Spite this reversion of the order 


and the alte 


of nature, 
ed circumstances of Mr. Brown, remem 


bersthatitis to himthat they owe their new accession 


of wealth, 1 ] les too much of a woman 
to allow ine o! y notion to influence her, 
and tue result is happiness for all parties. The 





acting throughout the piece was most excellent* 
Bunter, the 
vulgar, self-made man, who, thinking he is making 
the best of everybody and everything, is entirely 
overreached at last, was highly enjoyed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chippendale were excellently fitted for the 
parts of Mr. and Lady Vavasour. Mr. Howe’s im- 
personation of the Liverpool Merchant was gentle- 
manly and refined. As Lilian, Miss Robertson was 
exceedingly pleasing, her scenes with Mr. Brown 
always “ bringing down the house.””-——At the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, Mr. J. H. Delafield commenced 
a brief engagement on the 25th, in the sensational 
drama of * Quarry Dell.” The after-piece is ‘* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ which is very well mounted, and is 
well received.——At the City Hall Saturday Evening 
of the 25th, Mr. Arthur Lloyd and party 
yave an amusing entertainment. A novelty was 
produced in the shape of Mr. Henry Collard, tenor, 
who is smaller than Tomb Thumb, or the smallest 


Mr. Buckstone’s impersonation of Mr. 


Concert, 


man ever before exhibited. He possesses a clear voice, 
of considerable strength, and sings very tastefully. 





NILSSON IN THE PROVINCES. 





Maile. Nilsson continues her triumphant tour 
through the provinces, meeting everywhere with the 
greatest success. This week she has visited Ply- 
mouth and Exeter, with at both places the stereo- 
typed result. The Western Morning News speaks in 
general terms thus :— 


“The sun of last night’s concert was Nilsson, around 
whom reyolyed other suns only less bright by com- 
parison with her. When speaking of the heroine of 
the evening it?s necessary for a writer to be upon 
his guard against extravagant landation. Another 
Swedish nightingale has indeed come among us, 
with a voice melodious beyond description, and a 
charm of person and grace of manner so captivating 
that even critics are disarmed and betrayed into 
enthusiasm. The simple artlessness of the girl has 
not been sacrificed by the cultivation necessary to 
make the artist, and joyous vivacity is not robbed of 
its freshness by the training which has added 
irreproachable artistic taste and enunciation to the 
delicious warblings of the songstress.” 


The Western Daily Mercury gives the details of one 
of the two performances as follows :— 





and great | + 


prospect of the e tate | 


“ Mdlle. Nilsson met with a tremendous ovation on 
| her first appearance, and the rendering of the air, 
Angels ever bright and fair,’ was exquisite. The 
| change of expression upon her face, from pensiveness 
to doubt, and from doubt to happy, spiritual glad- 
ness, was ravishing in the extreme. Only in the 
enunciation of the words, ‘ Take, O take me to thy 
care,’ was her English in the least faulty, and this 
was forgotten more than forgiven in the pathos, the 
tender beauty of her invocation, the pellucid and 
splendid manner in which she interpreted the music of 
Handel. An encore followed asa matter of course, 
and was gracefully and cheerfully complied with. 
The scene and air from Ambroise Thomas's 
‘Hamlet,’ in which Mdlle. Nilsson assumed the 
character of ‘ Ophelia,’ was the event of the even- 
ing. It was magnificently rendered throughout, and 
cries of ‘ Brava!’ greeted her as she bowed herself 
off the platform. With the stage accessories neces- 
sary to the piece, it must be sublime; but without it, 
it was one of those performances that will be re- 
membered for a lifetime. We do not wonder that 
her ‘ Ophelia’ saved an otherwise dull piece from 
misfortune when she first took the part in the Opera 
in Paris. When she passes away, it is indeed like 
‘the ceasing of exquisite music.’ In the second 
| part, her rendering of the scena from Donizetti's 
|* Lucia di Lammermoor’ was exceedingly fine, but 
;her Swedish melodies commanded more applause 
| and led to her giving the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ 
|as an encore, in which she was again received with 
; unbounded enthusiasm.” 





| The Western Daily Standard is equally unanimous. 


‘ Mdlle. Nilsson sang the splendid scena from the 


new opera of ‘ Hamlet,’ wherein she represents the 
loverpowering distress of ‘the fair Ophelia,’ whose 
}stricken heart and maddened brain are illustrated 
| with an affecting pathos and a thrilling sensibility 
which alternately entrance, subdue, and electrify all 
}who can appreciate so wonderfully expressive an 
example of musical and histrionie genius. . . 

Then came another choice treat in a variety of 
Swedish melodies by Mdlle. Nilsson, which might 
fairly excite the thought that if the far land of 
Sweden abounds with such entrancing harmonies, so 


| sung, it is worth a visit to that northern latitude for 


the purpose of enjoying the minstrelsy of the coun- 
try. She was enthusiastically encored, and then 
introduced the admired song of ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,’ which she gave with a charming sweetness 
that must have left upon her auditors a sunny 
recollection of her fascinating gifts and tones that 
will long haunt the ear and mind with their enjoyable 
memories.” 

The Swedish artist finishes the week, so far as this 
tour is concerned, at Hereford and Shrewsbury, 
returning to town on Saturday. On Saturday night 
she rehearses with the orchestra ‘* The Messiah,” for 
Exeter Hall. Sunday she devotes to rest. On 
Monday morning her work recommences at Reading, 
for which concert every ticket is sold. From 
Reading she returns on Tuesday to rehearsal in town 
with full chorus and orchestra, starting at night for 
Glasgow, where.she is to sing the next day. 








THE THEATRES. 





The Holborn Theatre has re-opened its doors 
with a three-act drama, by Mr. Thomas Morton, 
called ‘* Plain English,” which is an adaptation of 
Barriére’s play, ‘‘ Les Parisiens de la Décadence.” 
The result of the present departure from Mr. 
Barry Sullivan’s original program, should induce 
that good manager to return to his first intention. 
Let him give us the works of standard dramutic 
literature as before. Comedies like “ Money” and 
the ‘School for Scandal” brought honour and 
profit both; pieces of the class of ‘* Plain English” 
promise neither. It is an inferior imitation of a 
not too good model; what little purport it had in 
the French form has been lost in conversion. 
Now “ Les Parisiens de la Décadence”’ was not too 
richly furnished with literary treasure at any 
time, and could ill afford to spare any. The in- 
cidents are manifestly impossible, in England. 
The action revolves round a candid man named 
Frank Blunt, whose final cause in life is to 
sermonise his friends, and stimulate the whole 


neighbourhood to virtue. He _ sscolds, he 
argues, he lectures, he exposes, he bebaves 


in a manner which in real life would entail 
a weekly lawsuit and a daily allowance of kicks, 
and even Mr. Barry Sullivan’s gentlemanly ease 
cannot subdue the aggressive nature of the type. 
But then the plot of “Plain English” has no 
reference to the reality of things: it has a code 
of its own not responsible to any known laws. 
One might as well attempt to apply historical 
analyses to the story of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
as speculate on the likelihood of plays of this class. 
Take, among the many episodes only to be re- 
ceived with unqualified faith, the morale of Mr. 
Frank Blunt inducing a nervous young man to 
fortify himself by fighting a duel—at Chalk 
Farm! It has been suggested that the reason 
which induced Mr. Morton (who is the son of the 
well-known playwright, and the author of “ All 
is not Gold that Glitters”) to fix upon M. 
Barrier’’s play, was that it contained scenes and 
situations favourable to Mr. Barry Sullivan’s 
histrionie ability. But Mr. Barry Sullivan’s 
ability is infinitely better exemplified in those 
legitimate chaunels which suit him so well. 
The story, so far as it can be made out, for it is 
vague toa degree, runs thus. In the first act we 
are introduced to the house of Sir Frederick 
Fitzeasy, a baronet who, for need of money, is 
about to part with his family estate. Here are 
assembled Brassey Harrell, a rich City man, St. 
Leger de Main, a roué captain, Timothy Martin, a 
wealthy pawnbroker, who wishes to be a squire. 
Sir Frederick is willing to repair his fortunes by 
marrying Harrell’s daughter, who is beloved by 
her father’s secretary, Harry Rutland. Into the 
friendly party gathered at the Baronet’s breakfast 
table stalks Frank Blunt the plain speaker. He 
exposes everybody. He accepts the secretaryship 
vacated by Rutland for the purpose subsequently 
explained. He goes on exposing everybody. He 
bursts a bubble company which Harrell was getting 
up—out of pure regard for Harrell. He stops the 
little game of Mrs. Harrell who is in love with her 





daughter's lover (a horrid idea purely French). He 
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bullies Reginald Harrell into fighting a duel with 
St. Leger de Main—all for the young man’s good of 
course. After this the action becomes misty : there 
is something to do with a ward in Chancery, or a 
ward with something about her in Chancery, 
named Perdita, on the lucus anon principle, because 
she is proper; and her Mr. Frank Blunt marries, 
apparently on the spur of the moment. We could 
not clearly make out the relations of Mr. Blunt to 
all the characters, but we know he went on 
exposing everybody down tothe fall of the curtain. 
The acting was variously good. Mr. Barry Sulli- 
van as Blunt earned as much praise as can pos- 
sibly be given to the gentlemanly representative 
of an ungentlemanly type. Mr..Lin Rayne ex- 
hibited excellence as Reginald Harrell; was par- 
ticularly effective in the provocative scene; and 
altogether showed promise of taking up a high 
histrionic position one of these days. Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, who played Mrs. Harrell, was poorly 
utilised. She had not achance afforded her. Mr. 
Honey played with much humour the retired 
pawnbroker. The other parts were fairly per- 
formed. Previous to “ Plain English” a lever de 
rideaw was acted in the shape of a farce written 
by Mr. Harry Lemon and called “ Wait for an 
Answer.” 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 








Blondin at the Crystal Palace: such is the policy 
of the Directors. It is Blondin, however, cabined, 
cribbed, confined; Blondin with a possible fall of 
30 feet instead of an improbable one of 120. With 
this difference the program is much the same as 
when, ten years since, M. Blondin, having just 
“shot Niagara,” made his first bow to an English 
audience. He first walked, then ran, then danced 
across the rope with much certainty and consider- 
able grace; then he tottered across blindfold in a 
sack, and caused the usual shudder—quite as good 
as when he performed up in the roof—by slipping 
terribly in the middle and then recovering himself 
after a tremendous effort. The performance culmi- 
nated in a ‘ pick-a-back,” which Blondin gave a 
man, considerably bigger and heavier than himself, 
right across the rope. The cheering for both the 
performers in this daring act of ropemanship was 
tremendous. 

* Tentoonstelling” is the name given to the new 
lecture at the Polytechnic by Mr. Pepper, upon the 
International Exhibition of Amsterdam. The lec- 
turer does not confine himself to the Exhibition 
itself, but deals largely with the appearance of the 
cities of Holland, their canals and public buildings, 
and in some respects with the manners, costumes, 
and appearance of the inhabitants. These more 
general portions of the lecture are indeed its most 
interesting sections ; and the dioramic views which 
illustrate them are decidedly superior to those 
which are intended to represent different sections 
—the Dutch, the Prussian, the Austrians, the 
French, the English — of the Exhibition, and 
which have the appearance of decidedly “‘ muddly” 
photographs. An excursion from Amsterdam intro- 
duced the audience to the house occupied by Peter 
the Great while he was learning shipbuilding from 
the Dutch carpenters, and furnishes a plausible 
excuse for the presentation of two full-length 
portraits of the great Czar, while the description of 
the Danish section of the exhibition is introduced 
by the display of a half-length portrait of the 
Princess of Wales, which was received last night 
with loud applause. All the usual machinery of 
amusement or instruction which has for years made 
the Polytechnic so popular a place of resort for large 
classes both of residents in London and visitors 
from the country is in full operation; and next 
week Mr. C. J. Brett is to deliver an “ amusing, 
instructive, and scientific’ oration upon ‘* Life 
and Life Assurance.” Highly amusing! especially 
in cases like the Albert and the European! 








FRANCE, 


Parts, Sept. 29. 
A drama in four acts by M. Touroude, entitled “Le 
Batard,” has been brought out with decided success 





at the Odéon. For some time there has been much 
talk about this piece, and it was believed that for its 
somewhat coarse title the name of Armand, the 
principal character, would be substituted. However, 
a virtuous determination to call a spade a spade has 
been, as we see, carried out, and the ‘‘ Batard”’ of 
M. Touroude may take his place by the side of the 
** Fils Naturel” of M. Alexandre Dumas fils. 


The piece opens in a small room, where a young 
woman named Jeanne is discovered watching an 
infant in its cradle. She has been misguided by 
Robert Duversy, a young gentleman of good family, 
whose intentions are unexceptionable, but who 
hesitates to communicate the fact of his liai- 
son to his respectable friends. Still a happy 
future may be expected when Robert, in the course 
of a visit to Jeanne, promises that all shall be made 
known within a year. No sooner, however, has he 
departed than another man makes his appearance— 
Armand Martin—who, desperately enamoured of 
Jeanne, would marry her at once, and, to eradicate 
her first love, offers to give proofs that Robert is 
unfaithful. She has only to take a drive to a cer- 
tain door at midnight, and she will be convinced of 
the melancholy truth. Jeanne, though she is much 
shocked, and cries a great deal, refuses to believe 
the inconstaney of Robert, but Armand, before he 
quits her, is careful to leave the address of the indi- 
cated house on her table, knowing that this, in 
the long run, is sure to further his purpose. 
At the house in question a demi-mondain ball is 
given by a young viveur and among the guests 
are Armand and Robert. The latter is so extremely 
shy in the presence of the gay ladies whose 
charms give lustre to the entertainment that he 
is severely badgered by Armand, and at last, 
with the aid of champagne, becomes so highly ex- 
cited that he is easily fascinated by Turquoise, a fair 
frail creature, who conducts him to a gaming- 
table. All this had been foreseen by the treacherous 
Armand, who, slipping down a private staircase, 
admits Jeanne, who has yielded to the temptation of 
the address, and who now, from a place of conceal- 
ment, sees obert at play in the midst of very loose 
female society. Armand taking advantage of the 
situation, throws himself at her feet, and repeats his 
offer of marriage, but terror is the only feeling 
with which he inspires her, and with a shriek of 
despair she calls on Robert to come to her aid. 
Robert, hastening to the spot, catches the fainting 
Jeanne in his arms, and challenges his rival. When 
M. Duversy, Robert's father, hears of the duel, and 
especially of Armand being the antagonist, he hurries 
off to see the latter, whom he vainly tries to pacify. 
Armand will not hear the voice of the charmer, and 
when the old gentleman authoritatively forbids 
Armand to fight, in the name of his unknown father, 
with whom, as he says, he is well acquainted, he 
adds fuel to fire. Armand, who vividly recollects how 
his mother was deserted by a seducer, and how 
deeply she suffered in consequence, repudiates all 
ideas of filial duties or affection. Stern M. Duversy, 
hammered into exceeding softness, actually kneels 
at the feet of Armand, who perceives with horror | 
that his father is before him. The discovery only 4 
strengthens the determination of Armand to kill 
Robert as the readiest expedient for settling scores 
with their common father, and he is met half way 
by Robert himself, who, fearing that M. Duversy is 
interfering with the duel in a manner that may com- 
promise his honour, enters the room before the old 
gentleman has departed. In his very presence the 
two young men are on the point of rushing upon 
each other, when M. Duversy, throwing himself 
between them, cries, ‘‘ Voyons, quel est celui des 
deux qui tuera son pére pour marcher sur son frére?” 
At these words Robert, for the first time ac- 
quainted with the truth, stops short, and on 
a sign from his father approaches his brother, 
who weeps bitterly, and after a short resistance 
takes his hand. Armand even insists that 
Robert shall marry Jeanne. It is to the rude force 
of the last acts that the piece owes its success, 
though the sight of a respectable bourgeois kneeling 
at the feet of his illegitimate son is considered odd, 
to say the leastofit. The earlier part is found dull, 





name, when he has no name to give, is not greatly 
admired. M. Touroude, like most young authors, 
is moreover addicted to inflated phraseology, and 
talks about ‘“* Des lévres de roses couronnées de 
sourires,” ‘“ Les deux genoux de nécessité,”’ and so 
forth. However, a decided success has been achieved, 
to which the acting of MM. Berton, pire et jils, 
as Armand and Robert, and of Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt as Jeanne, has not a little contributed, 


” 





SHERIDAN IN GERMANY. 





[The following account of an adaptation of Sheri- 
dan's “ School for Scandal” brought out in Berlin, 
is contributed by the correspondent who writes from 
that city to the Daily News. } 

The “School for Scandal” has been adapted 
for the German under the name of 
*“ Schleicher und Genossen,” or “ Sneak and Com- 
pany,” by Rudolf Genée, and is now perform- 
ing to full houses at the Royal Schauspielhaus. 
The taste of the public, both in England and 
Germany, was less fastidious in the latter half 
of the last century and the beginning of this than it 
is now, and the adapter has shown his judgment in 
omitting some of those equivocal jokes of the gos- 
siping clique, which conyvulsed the diaphragms of 
our grandfathers and fathers, but which are received 
with less indulgence by a modern audience. For 
these, however, he has substituted other jokes of a 
more innocent nature, and some of them at least very 
good ones. The entire plot, a great part of the 


stage 


dialogue, and all the characters have been 
retained, and yet in a _ certain sense an 
exception must be made with regard to 


the latter, for Sheridan’s Sir Peter Teazle as played 
by Farren, is wanting. It is true a certain Herr 
Balders and his wife are introduced in precisely 
similar circumstances and situations to those of 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle—they have the matri- 
monial squabbles, and are engaged in similar 
intrigues; but the whole conception of Balders’s 
part is so utterly different from the English 
conception of Sir Peter as known to English 
audiences that it is difficult for an Englishman to 
recognise any identity. Whereas both the get-up 
and acting of Sir Peter's part are essentially 
humorous, and constitute one of the main at- 
tractions of the original play. Herr Balders is 
represented as a quiet, every-day, sober gentle- 
man, devoid of eccentricities, and his relations 
to his wife are treated with very little humour 
from beginning to end. In short, Sir Peter, 
transformed into Herr Balders, may be compared 
to that prosiest of all Sheridan’s characters, 
‘alkland, in the ‘ Rivals,’ and though his 
weakness may occasionally excite a smile, it will 
never broaden into a laugh. Iam quite at a loss to 
judge how far the fault lies with the adapter or the 
actor ; but certainly, as now represented, ‘* Schleicher 
und Genossen”’ is very much like the pluy of ** Hamlet” 
with the part of Hamlet omitted, The acting, gen- 
erally speaking, is good, but not so affective as I 
remember to have seen in the original piece at the 
Haymarket. But to this latter criticism I must 
make one special exception in favour of Madame 
Frieb Blumaner, who, as Mrs. Secretary Klingelein, 
corresponding to Lady Sneerwell in the original play, 
was absolutely perfect. This, indeed, was no more 
than might have been expected, for I much doubt if 
any stage can boast a more highly finished actress 
in genteel comedy than that lady. Herr Déring was 
also very good as Florian von Steinberg, the part cor- 
responding to that of Sir Oliver Surface. 

Stage traditions are sometimes regarded as pre- 
judicial to art, inasmuch as they cramp genius, 
and tie an actor down to old forms and concep- 
tions of a part from which none but a man 
of great originality can entirely emancipate him- 
self. But I am inclined to think that the 
other side of the question is the weightier, and 
that the accumulated experience of generations 
and the reminiscences of the conception of a part 
by former great actors, are advantages which 
quite compensate for the evil of the fetters they 
impose. ‘This struck me very forcibly in the 











and the generous offer of Armand to give Jeanne his | above-mentioned performance. The great strength 
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of the Royal 
comedy, 
such as 


Berlin company lies in genteel 
It is not merely that one or two actors, 
Herr and Madame Frieb Blu- 
maner, are of a very high order of merit, but that 
they are so well supported by the rest, and that there 


is no mediocrity in the less prominent characters, 


Diring 





This gives a smoothness and harmony to the whole 
effect, the absence of which is most painfully felt 
when one star of the first magnitude has to act 
with half-a-dozen sticks. And yet, in spite of this 
high standard of the Berlin company, I could not 
help thinking that the representation of the} 
adapted * School for Scandal” would not have quite 
satisfied a London audience; and I attribute it to 
the fact that it was a new study, in which each 
actor had had no assistance from any predecessors in 
the part. The admirable manner in which Shakes- 
peare’s comedies are represented on the same stage 
confirms this view. In no theatre have I seen them 
better given than in the Royal theatres at Berlin, 
but I must confess that the Shakesperean tragedies 
have appeared to me far less satisfactory. 





THE FEERIE. 
The spectacle which most delights the eyes of a 
Parisian audience at the present moment is termed 





Une Féerie. It is, as its name portends, essentially 
a fairy story, from the limits of which, however, it 
departs as the plot is unravelled. It is a mixture of 
our pantomime and our burlesque, without the 
fidelity of either, and with a mass of buffoonery and 
a lavish wealth of decoration to which even our 
wildest extravaganzas are strangers. At this 
moment the “ Chatte Blanche” and the ‘ Poudre 
” are attracting crowds to the Gaité 
and Chatelet; and of the nature of this kind of 
Féerie the Pall Mall Gazette furnishes an account, 
from which we borrow some of the particulars. 

In its foundation the normal féerie strongly re- 
sembles the English burlesque, more especially the 
burlesque of Mr. Planché. A fairy tale is selected 
or invented as the plot of the piece, and the dialogue 
is written in a spirit of badinage. The personages, 
however talk in prose, verse being confined to the 
songs and choruses which are liberally introduced. 
When we turn from the foundation of the fériece 
to its superstructure the resemblance to Mr. 
Planché's burlesque vanishes altogether. In the latter 
the story is always kept in view, and it is one of the 
merits of Mr. Planché that, while he freely indulges 
in spirits of fancy, he adheres so closely to his fairy 
tale that children who cannot understand his plea- 
santries can accept his work asa dramatic repro- 
duction of the stories that have delighted them at 
home. 


de Perlinpinpin 


Many of our modern burlesques are con- 
structed on a looser principle, being obviously written 
for the purpose of exhibiting splendid scenery and 
the female form at one theatre, and for the sake of 
grotesque dramas at another. Nevertheless, it may 
be taken as a rule that the outline is never forgotten. 

In the French féerie on the other hand, the 
story is a mere pretext for introducing the characters 
upon the stage, and this task performed, the 
authors may do whatever they please, and drag 
in by the head and shoulders any eccentricity 
that in their opinion will hit the capricious taste 
of the public. On this account it may be compared 
to the English pantomime, particularly to the 
pantomime of those days when the harlequinade 
had not sunk into a mere appendage to the so-called. 
** Introduction.” The personages are not indeed 
turned into harlequin and columbine, nor do they 
pursue their vagaries among the shops of Paris like 
our clown and pantaloon when they insult and 
rob the London tradesman. The fanciful is never 
abandoned for a caricature of the actual, but 
with this reservation there is no limit to free wan- 
dering, and the tale which gives the work its title 
has no more to do with the more attractive scenes 
than a harlequin who dances round the station at 
Charing-cross has to do with the Sinbad who 
plunges into the Valley of Diamonds. Of grotesque 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


form, or because it combines on a large scale a 
throng of fantastic figures. It is to the number and 
character of their ballets that the directors of the 
Gaité and the Chatelet direct attention when they 
wish to invite the public to their doors. In ‘ La 
Chatte Blanche” the gem is a terpsichorean episode, 
supposed to take place in the ‘“* Kingdom of Birds,” 
where ladies become so far feathered that they do 
not compromise their personal charms, and where 
the serious business of dancing is relieved by a 
comie little farce in dumb show in which a duel 
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REVIEWS. 





Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay: Narrative of 
Personal Experience amongst the Paraguayans. 
By Grorcr Frepertck Mastrrman. London: 
Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1869. 

In this book Lopez, the ex-Dictator of Paraguay, 
stands out as a monster of iniquity compared with 
whom Theodore of Abyssinia must appear a benefi- 
cent constitutional sovereign. Itis curious to reflect 
how rapidly the credit of heroism has been stripped 


fought by two cocks, rival lovers of a single hen, is | from the cause of Paraguay, as far as British opinion is 


cleverly represented by children, and a party of 
jovial canaries reel home in a state of inebriety, 
“La Poudre de Perlinpinpin” boasts of balle des 
potiches, all the figures in which are supposed to be 
made of porcelain, and of a ballet du diable d'or, in 
which Mamma appears as a very charming young 
lady attired in a scanty garment of gold fringe. 

It is a notable fact that these féeries are seldom 
absolutely new. ‘* La Chatte Blanehe’’ was origin- 
ally brought outin 1852, “ La Poudre de Perlinpinpin” 
jn 1853, and “ La Biche au Bois,’ which made s0 
much noise some three years ago, was more than 
twenty years old. But on the occasion of each 
revival the piece is as good as new, its loose struc- 
ture facilitating any omission or introduction of 
scenes that may be deemed expedient. The ballet 
des oiseaux, which is now the grand feature of ‘ La 
Chatte Blanche,” is a substitute for a ballet des 
poissons executed when the piece was first brought 
out. In 1852 the same féerie tolerably embodied the 
story of * Fortunio,” supplemented by that of the 
** White Cat.” In 1869 both stories of the Countess 
D’Aubenay are equally disregarded, and it is only now 
and then that we are reminded of their existence. 

By the mass of figures presented to the eye, by 
the brilliancy of the costumes, and the admirable 
dancing, the two féeries will chiefly impress an 
English spestator, but he will be disappointed by 
the painter’s contribution to the general splendour. 
Imposing as they are, there is nothing in the deco- 
rations comparable to our best ‘ transformation 
scenes ’’ or fairy landscapes, nothing that will induce 
us to admit that our Beverley, Grieve, Calcott, or 
Telbin have been approached, much less excelled. 

The length of the féeries is surprising. Each 
of them occupies the whole of the evening without 
the assistance of a short farce or vaudeville, though 
they both commence at a quarter after seven, ‘ La 
Chatte Blanche” is quite as long as M. Sardou’s 
* Patrie/” and “La Poudre Perlinpinpin” much 
longer. Allowance must, of course, be made for 
those enormous entr’actes which the French, pleased 
to stretch their legs by vacating their seats at least 
twice in the course of the evening, not only tolerate 
but relish. Still, after all deductions, the length 
remains tremendous, furnishing a strong instance of 
the patience of the Gaul when engaged upon his 
amusements. 





SHAKESPEARE’S OBSCURITIES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Si1r,—I have been very much interested by the 
articles in your journal upon the obscure or doubtful 
passages in Shakespeare, and there is something 
which struck me, with regard to the explanation 
given in a late number, of the pussage from 
‘* Measure for Measure,” which I have been waiting 
to see mentioned. It is this. The first time the 
question was propounded, the last line of the 
passage was printed “owe and succeed by weak- 
ness.” I have found this reading in four different 
editions of Shakespeare, Nicolas Rowe's, and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s among the number. The ex- 
planation of this obscurity by Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
seems b:side the mark with respect to the last 
two words, which in this instance are taken as 
“thy weakness.” You will see at once that we 
are as much in the dark as ever if the correct 
reading be “ by weakness,” 











dances of the * breakdown" kind the patrons of the 
Jéerie have no notion; but what they chiefly seek | 
is a grand ballet, which may be attractive from two | 
causes—either because it freely exhibits the female 


The anomaly of the lady commentator adopting 


| two readings is perplexing when the explanation 


of one is to serve for both.—I am, yours, c., 
SHAKESPEAREAN STUDENT. 
Cheltenham, Sept. 29th, 1869. 
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concerned. For long we in England persisted in 
sympathising with the stand of the little republic 
against the allies. We were blindly ignorant of the 
cause of the war, and of all cireumstances which had 
preceded it; but ignorance lent a zest to partizan- 
ship. Paraguay was ‘a little one;” that was 
enough. Brazil was an Empire: therefore a bully: 
therefore in the wrong. By and by the real aspect 
of the case came out ; and we learnt that this Lopez, 
who had succeeded to the president’s chair by force, 
had made it the aim of his life to repeat in South 
America the career of the Bonapartes in Europe. 
He had attained the dictatorship by a coup d'état : 
he was resolved to attempt in miniature the military 
achievements of Napoleon I., his prototype. His 
designs on Uruguay were wholly aggressive: the 
quarrel with Brazil was of his seeking. Brazil, 
albeit an empire, is wisely and constitutionally 
governed: Paraguay on the other hand is sunk in a 
depth of apathy and ignorance inherited from the 
inferiority of the aborigines as a race, and from the 
blank mental condition in which the Jesuits as their 
moral guardians confined them for a vast number of 
years. The Paraguayans were fitted to be the 
subservient tools of so keen and unscrupulous a 
master as]Lopez. They followed him like dogs. 
The discipline he enforced was that of puppets 
rather than soldiers. His crimes read like a Satanic 
catalogue. He flogged and murdered his nearest 
relatives without mercy; he shot his younger 
brother; he shot the husband of one sister and 
tortured to death the husband of another, in the 
sight of their wives, and when these exhibited their 
horror of the murder bad them stripped and flogged ; 
he forced his mother, under threat of torture, to 
curse her children; he massacred in one day over 
1500 prisoners of war, and ordered a thousand and 
even two thousand lashes to others; he crucified 
one under Mr. Masterman’s window, and “ never,” 
says Mr. Masterman, ‘shall I forget what I endured 
that day in listening to his moans and occasional 
frantic yells and prayers for mercy, and in picturing 
to myself what he was suffering.’ On the flimsiest 
pretence he would seize ‘‘ suspects”” and submit 
them to the horrors of imprisonment and to terrible 
torments ; and his treatment of Mr. Masterton, a 
British subject living in the house of the American 
Minister, Mr. Washburn, forms the most thrilling 
pages in this history of fiendish crime and cruelty. 

Mr. Masterman was working in the hospital 
among scenes which he describes with forcible 
pathos, The resignation of the Paraguayans under 
suffering is not a little touching contrasted with the 
iron rule which brought thousands of them to pain, 
disease, and death. 

“ Around one bed is an entire family talking 
eagerly to a wounded son or brother, his lately dim 
eyes now flashing back the happiness beaming from 
theirs ; for has not the doctor told him that he will 
be a cripple for life, and will never be taken away 
from them more? They are very affectionate, are 
these poor savages, and to leave home is the greatest 
of misfortunes to them. A little farther on, a 
thoughtful mother has brought the well-thumbed 
guitar with its slender tinkling strings, and her son 
has raised himself on her arm, aud is rattling out 
the ‘Media Caiia,’ which his sister and a boyish 

racticant? are gaily dancing, his attention divided 

etween admiration of his pretty partner and fear 
lest I should surprise him there; and an old man, 
with fluttering pulse which will soon beat no more, 
on the bed beside them, nods his head feebly to the 
half heard, but unforgotten melody. Nearer the 
window a priest with bowed head is listening to a 
whispered confession. Let the absolution be quickly 
given, O Padre! no penance can be needed; he has 
passed through a very purgatory of suffering 
already. Farther yet, in the shadow of a recess, is a 





still sadder group. A wife in tearless agony is 
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supporting the head of her dying husband. The 
chill hue of death is whitening Lis pinched features ; 
it needs no practised eye to tell her there is no hope 
now. The little present of chépa and cigars, she 
has journeyed so far on foot to bring him, has fallen 
unheeded cn the ground, and she is muttering Ave 
Marias with frantic haste, as she tries to force a 
piece of orange between his clenched teeth. But 
they cannot stay his fleeting spirit, and the little 
tired child, who has fallen into so deep a sleep 
beside him, will awake an orphan.” 

Mr. Masterman’s daily care embraced some three 
hundred of these poor wretches; so that he had but 
little time to devote to each. ‘‘ Here and there,” he 
says, ‘a man holds out his arm, and begs me to 
feel his pulse. They seemed to regard it as a sort 
of charm, and always thanked me gratefully if I 
acceded. But they are very quiet and patient; a 
groan or cry is rarely heard, although I am making 
no idle rounds. If to the frequent question, ‘ Shall 
I get better ?’ I could give no hopeful answer ; they 
would but reply, ‘Esta bien,’ (it is well,) in a tone 
of sad, but uncomplaining, resignation.”” From this 
career of usefulness Mr. Masterman was at last torn. 
Arrested on some flimsy pretext he was imprisoned 
in a miserable cell, and subjected to a series of 
frightful inflictions. He inhabited a dungeon ina 
dim twilight, a fetid atmosphere, the walls covered 
with fungus growth, the floor swarming with black- 
beetles and scorpions, and bloated spiders pending 
from the roof. He found an interest in watching 
the combats of spiders and scorpions, and in turning 
the tide of battle by killing the victors. One fat 
spider established a friendship with Mr. Masterman, 
and allowed him to stroke its back. Horrible deeds 
of cruelty were enacted outside the dungeon. ‘I 
often saw,” writes Mr. Masterman, “ respectably 
dressed men taken into that dreaded courtyard, 
followed by a group of ruffianly policemen, and 
knowing what was coming, I closed my ears with 
my fingers, or buried my head beneath the bed- 
clothes to exclude the agonizing shrieks and groans 
which, after a longer or shorter time, would tell of 
the hellish deeds of the verdugos. Sometimes I 
heard blows, but frequently the cries of the victim 
alone told how they were torturing him.” A 
common torture was smashing a prisoner’s fingers 
with a mallet; another was the torment which in 
course of time was inflicted upon Mr. Masterman 
himself. 

‘IT sat on the ground with my knees up, my legs 
were first tied tightly together, and then my hands 
behind me, with the palms outwards. A musket was 
then fastened under my knees ; six more of them, tied 
together in a bundle, were then put on my shoulders, 
and then they were looped together with hide ropes at 
oneend; they then made a running loop on the other 
side, from the lower musket to the other; and two 
soldiers hauling on the end of it, forced my face down 
to my knees, and secured it so. The effect was as 
follows: first, the feet went to sleep, then a tingling 
commenced in the toes, gradually extending to the 
knees, and the same in the hands and arms, and in- 
creased until the agony was unbearable. My tongue 
swelled up, and I thought that my jaws would have 
been displaced ; I lost all feeling in one side of my 
face for a fortnight afterwards. The suffering was 
dreadful ; I should certainly have confessed if I had 
had anything to confess, and I have no doubt many 
would acknowledge or invent anything to escape 
bearing the horrible agony of this torment. I re- 
mained two hours as I have described, and I con- 
sidered myself fortunate in escaping then ; for many 
were put in the wruguayana twice, and others six 
avery and with eight muskets on the nape of the 
neck.” 

The pretext which had been used for his arrest 
was suspicion of his having conspired with Mr. 
Washburn against Lopez. Under the agony of the 
torture applied to force him to confess complicity in 
this conspiracy (a wholly imaginary one) Mr. Mas- 
terman’s fortitude gave way. He confessed a tissue 
of fabrications. Stop-at-home purists will perhaps 
censure the weakness which could not defy phy- 
sical pain; but it must be borne in mind that 
his confession implicated no one who was in 
Lopez’s power. Mr. Masterman anticipates all 
that may be said by what we may call the parlour 
moralists. ‘*God knows,” he writes, “with what 
agony and shame I repeated that wretched tissue of 
fables and misrepresentations. I felt that I ought 
rather to have suffered any martyrdom than pur- 


question I hoped and believed I should have done 
so; it was that, however, and not death, I feared. 
It must be remembered that for three months I had 
suffered great anxiety, daily expecting to be arrested ; 
that I had heard how mercilessly those who refused 
to confess were mangled before execution; that I 
had had a long and painful journey; and that I had 
been almost without food for two days. On the 
other hand I could do but little wrong to the ac- 
cused.’ This system of false confession was com- 
monly resorted to by Lopez’s prisoners. One of 
them who gave breath to a series of inventions, 
excused himself by saying, ‘‘ That terrible Father 
Maiz tortured me in the uruguayana, and then 
smashed my fingers with a mallet.” Another—a 
wife and mother—disowned and cursed her husband, 
a deserter, in order to save her children. ‘ You 
know, seiior, I love my husband dearly,” she added. 
There are brighter sides however to the narra- 
tive; bits of humour and picturesque description 
which lighten the tale of horrors. Some of the 
stories told of the besotted ignorance of the 
Paraguayan priesthood are very amusing. The 
Bishop of Paraguay, for instance, stole the effigy of 
Japhet from tne Noah’s Ark of one of Lopez’s 
children, on the grounds of historical accuracy, 
“There could not have been three,” he blandly 
observed, ‘‘for Noah had only two sons, Cain and 
Abel.” This Bishop appears in every respect a 
credit to his order, though in knowledge of history 
Lopez was at least his equal. Mr. Masterman and 
a friend played a dangerous game in the way of 
‘‘ chaffing”’ both the Dictator and the Bishop in the 
matter of a magic lantern: a scene which is funnily 
described. 


“When ready for display Lopez, accompanied by 
the bishop and three or four generals, made the tour 
of the exhibition to the sound of martial music, and 
attended by us as showmen. We had great difficulty 
in preserving our gravity; the childish delight and 
misconceptions of our fat patron were so absurd as 
he stood on tiptoe to gaze through the bulls-eyes at 
‘* The Bay of Naples by moonlight,” or a ‘‘ Chasseur 
d’Afrique engaging ten Arabs at once.” The magic- 
lantern scene was more ridiculous still; a wide 
passage, or zaguan, connecting two courtyards, was 
closed with curtains at one end and by the 
screen at the other; the machine was placed 
within, and chairs arranged in a_ semi-circle 
for the great man and his suite, whilst the 
soldiers for whose amusement the exhibition 
was principally intended, it was said, found 
standing room without. Many of the slides 
represented battle-scenes from the recent Franco- 
Italian campaign, but we took the liberty of re- 
christening some of them thus:—‘Battle of 
Copenhagen, between the Persians and the Dutch.’ 
‘Ah! that was a terrible affair,’ said Lopez, 
patronizingly, to the bishop. ‘ The field of Trafalgar 
after the battle, Mamelukes removing the wounded.’ 
‘What Christian humanity, sire!’ softly observed 
the bishop. And so we went on. ‘Capture of 
the Jungfrau in the final charge at Magenta,’ 
cried Thompson, with an unsteady voice, and 
kicking my shins under the table; and ‘Death 
of General Orders at the moment of the victory,” 
was the title of the next, which sounded very impos- 
ing in Spanish, and closed the series. Then came 
the comic slides, when the bishop was very nearly 
the death of us. There was light enough reflected 
from the screen to see him distinctly, and his con- 
tortions, as he tried with handkerchief stuffed into 
his mouth to stifle his laughter, were excruciatingly 
diverting. He dared not laugh out, yet his delight 
at the figures, especially at one, where the nose of a 
dwarf gradually reached portentous dimensions was 
utterly beyond his control. This was very well for 
one night; but we had succeeded so well that the 
performance was to be continued till further orders, 
and that was no joke; however, I was taken ill a 
few days afterwards, and was allowed to return to 
the capital.” 


Mr. Masterman’s volume is powerfully written, 
and from first to last enchains the reader's attention 
to a succession of details horrible in their nature 
but of absorbing interest. 





The Poems of Robert Burns, Glasgow: Waddell. 
1869. 
The present edition of Burns’s poems is ren- 

dered interesting by a quantity of miscellaneous 

matter which the late Mr. McDiarmid, of 

Dumfries, collected in his lifetime about the 









of * Recollections,” The personal life and habits 
of Burns are sketched in graphic _ style. 
Here for example he is in his own home :—* The 
family breakfasted at nine. If he lay long in bed 
awake he was always reading. At all meals he had 
a book beside him on the table. He did his work in 
the forenoon, and was seldom engaged professionally 
in the evening. Dined at two o’clock when he dined 
at home. Was fond of plain things, and hated 
tarts, pies, and puddings. When at home in the 
evening, he employed his time in writing and 
reading with the children playing about him. 
Their prattle never disturbed him in the least. 
Had but rarely company in the evening. Was 
much occupied composing his songs, most of which 
he wrote several times over. ‘Had plenty of excise 
paper, and scrawled away.’ Mrs. B. thinks he 
chiefly composed while riding and walking, and 
wrote from memory after he came in. Was not a 
good singer, but had a very correct ear. Could 
‘step a tune’ rudely on the fiddle, but was no 
player. Sometimes took this method of satisfying 
himself as to the modulations of a tune. Was very 
particular with his letters when of any consequence ; 
and uniformly wrote a scroll before the principal. 
Went to bed generally at eleven o'clock, and some- 
times a little sooner. Went to church frequently in 
the forenoon; went often to Mr. Inglis’s, the Dissenting 
clergyman. Never took supper, and never drank 
by himself at home. ‘The drink then was chiefly 
rum and gin; very little whisky was used. Burns 
never spoke English, but very correct Scotch.” The 
following are memoranda on Burns's bearing to his 
children and on his last illness :—* At the time of his 
death, Robert was only ten, Francis seven, William 
five, and James two. When at home in the evening 
he heard them .their lessons, and took pleasure in 
explaining everything that they had difficulty 
in comprehending. Was most strict in impressing 
on their mind the value and beauty and necessity of 
truth. He would have forgiven them any slight fault, 
but to have told a lie was in his eyes almost an 
inexpiable offence. He used to read the Bible to 
William, Francis, and Robert; and William was in 
the habit of remarking after his death, ‘ Mother, I 
cannot see those sublime things in the Bible 
that my father used to see. Burns thought 
himself dying before he went to the Brow (a 
sea-bathing place on the Solway), He seemed 
afraid however, of dwelling on the subject, con- 
sidering Mrs. B.’s situation, On one occasion, 
he said distinctly, ‘Don’t be afraid; I'll be more re- 
spected a hundred years after I’m dead than I am 
at present.’ He was not above a week (a fortnight) 
at the Brow when he returned. Mrs, B. was so 
struck with the change in his appearance that she 
became almost speechless. From this period he was 
closely confined to bed, and was scarcely ‘himself’ 
for half-an-hour together. By this it is meant that 
his mind wandered, and that his nervous system was 
completely unhinged.” 








Excitina Scenz.—On Wednesday afternoon a 
young man named Alfred Norwood was attacked by 
a leopard in Messrs, Bostock and Wombwell’s wild 
beast show, while putting some of the animals 
through their performances, at Sunderland. He was 
dragged to the ground by the back part of the neck 
and held by the fangs of the brute for about a minute 
before the attendants could beat the furious animal 
off. Norwood’s injuries were of rather a serious 
description. 





Norvoux Dumpiings.—Make a very iight dough with Bor- 
wick’s GoLp Mepat Baxine Powpsr, as for bread, with milk 
or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medinm 
dumpling ; throw them in, and them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the lid. To ascertain when they are done 
enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, 
Refore mg tear them apart on the top with two forks, as 
they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and 
sugar, or treacle. 


Hotiowar’s Pitts ayp Ortuent.—Caratars Coratives.— 
In the country, and under circumstances where physicians 
cannot always be obtained, what a comfort it isto know that 
with Holloway’s medicaments all ailments can be conducted to 
a favourable e without anxiety or responsibility. In all 
cases of sickness these wonderful curatives purify, renovate, 
and restore before the malady has time to undermine the 
constitution or shatter the nervous system. The weakest and 
most timid may fearlessly use both Pills and Ointment, guided 
by the directions given. iis is no experimental treatment ; no 


mistake can be made in choosing from a variety of drugs. 








chase life on such terms, and until I was put to the 








poet, and which is now published in the form 


Holloway’s preparations are all-sufficient when diligently used 
in accordance with directions, 


their accompanying 





a et 
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R* AL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 

to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
. GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
phoe ze already announced :— 











£es. ad. £s. d. 
| Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0] Littleton, A. H., Esq. 1 1 0 
- | Davison, W. D., Esq. 1 1 ©} Macirone, MissC.A. 1 1 0 

| Deacon, H. C., Esq.. 1 1 0O| Nicholson, Miss (Ro- 
Ella, J., Mea. cccce 100 chester) .....0.-.. 010 0 
pat seg O. .... 1 1 ©| Oliphant, T., Fsq. .. 1 1 0 
| Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
Lind 1 1 0|S.G., Esq... - 050 
* | Goddard, Mame. Ara- Barnett, Robert, "Esq. eS 
he +. a Blagrove, R., Esq. . 010 6 
| Hele, J., -"Eaq. ‘(Bod- Harper, T. Esq. ice 2 oe 
| min) ceseeeseseee O10 G6] Hullah, John, Esq... 1 1 0 
| Isaac, B. R., ™ Lucas, Mrs. Fredk.. 1 1 0 
Liverpool)........ 1 1 0] Prentice, Ridley, Esq. 1 1 0 
| Kent, Mrs. (do.) . 010 6 | Reeves, J. Sima, Esq. 1 1 0 

| | sabeor Il., Esq. 73 ¢@ 
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Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
| we w Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EY ERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-atreet, Hanover- square, W. 


“he Gutndine, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 

Per Year 17s. 4d. 
»» 4-Year 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s, 4d, 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements : Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,* Cneques AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BB DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-street, Recent-street, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Strezt, W. 
AND 
59, FLeer STREET, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADB IS SUPPLIED. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Exvras.—We have no knowledge of the party you name. 


P. L.—Thanks for your communication. We regret that we 
cannot print it. 

Hetp Over.—Several Reviews of New Music and Books 
Correspondence, &c., &c. 








Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


‘MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


| > 





| Itis requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 


‘ieonee Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1869. 


Mr. Alfred Hemming leaves London on Monday 
for a lengthened stay in Milan. 





A new burlesque by Mr. Burnand, “ The Beast 
and the Beauty,” is to be produced at the Royalty 
on Monday. 





Malle. Nilsson has received a bracelet, the gift of 
Queen Victoria. This makes the 101st bracelet 
in her possession. 








| Mr. Fred Stevenson late of Nottingham, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of St. Peter's 
Church, Forest Hill. 





‘Una Notte di Novembre,’ the new opera by 


S | Signor Iremonger, has been favourably received in 
— Future 
s will be duly announced, 


the Teatro Ré of Milan. 





The Monday Popular Concerts will re-commence 
on the 8th of November, with Mdme. Normann 
Neruda at the first stand of the quartet. 





Malle. Schneider has just signed an agreement 
with Mr. Raphel Felix for a series of ninety-six per- 
formances next season in London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin, for which 
she is to receive a sum of £7000. 





Miss Augusta Thomson, who has during the past 
twelve months been starring in Scotland and the 
North of England, returns to London this month, 
being engaged by Mr. Liston for the Olympic. Miss 
Thomson will appear in operetta, burlesque, and 
farce. 





A report reached Homburg the other day that 
Nicolini, the tenor, had been disembowelled by awild 
boar. The issue of the boar-hunt was the other 
way: Nicolini had shot his animal—not however 
without putting a respectful barrier between his 
enemy and himself, 





The marriage of Mdlle. Artot, the prima donna of 
the Italian opera, of Moscow was celebrated last 
week, with Sefior Marco Ramosy Padilla, at Serres, 
near Paris. The husband, a Spanish gentleman of 
noble family, is a baritone vocalist who is also en- 
gaged at Moscow. 





Mr. Boucicault, as we are sorry to learn, has been 
passing through a low fever, the result of overwork. 
The malady attacked him at Brighton, and caused 
the postponement of the opening of two theatres— 
Princess’s and Adelphi—which rely upon this ver- 
satile dramatist for their new pieces. But we are 
glad to be able to add the accounts of his recovery are 
satisfactory. 





We regret to announce the death of Doctor Black, 
the American representative in the Jury of the 
Musical Section, at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 
and 1862. The Doctor had ceased to practise as a 
physician on his marriage in this country with an 
English lady, but took a very active part in elections 
of his Whig friends, and in contributing to the 
political journals of his own party. He was greatly 
esteemed by all parties with whom he was associated 
in both the political and musical world. 





The Royal Amphitheatre and Circus, in Holborn, 
will re-open to-morrow for the equestrian and gym- 
nastic entertainments which have gained this 
establishment wide reputation. Added to the attrac- 
tion are some novelties; chief among them are two 
performing monkeys, said to belong to a species 
characterised by intelligence and docility. These 
animals are accomplished riders, and they vault, 
pirouette, and turn somersaults with great skill 
and daring, 





A new illustrated journal of light literature called 
the Period is to make its appearance in a fortnight. 
We notice among the names in the prospectus 
Messrs. Augustus Mayhew, Mortimer Collins, Suther- 
land Edwards, Leopold Lewis ; and, as guaranteeing 
pictorial excellence, the Misses Claxton, ‘ Phiz,” 
‘“Cham,” Mr. Alfred Thompson, &c. The conductor 
is Mr. Vizetelly, one of the pioneers of illustrated 
journalism, as the present position of the Illustrated 
London News now testifies. 





A painfal incident took place on Monday night at 
the Opéra Comique. M. Barré, the tenor, and 
Mdme. Galli-Marié were singing the first act of the 
‘“‘ Petite Fadette,” when the former stopped short. 
His partner, thinking he had forgotten his part, 
whispered to Barré what came next, but he remained 
silent, the curtain had to fall. It turned out that 
Barré had completely lost his memory, and that he 
remembered not one note of the ‘‘ Petite Fadette.” 
Apologies were made to the disappointed audience, 
who retired, as it became impossible to proceed with 
the opera. The cause of the disaster was paralysis 
of the brain and tongue. 





It appears that the Académie de Musique and 
the Opera Comique refuse to M. Bagier the per- 
mission to bring out any of their works, even those 
which have failed, upon his Italian stage, on the 
plea that he is in receipt of a subvention from the 
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French government. Surely he is on that very ac- 
count the more justified in promoting the greater 
glory of the French school. If he can, by trans- 
plantation to the Italiens, create a popularity for 
such works as Halévy’s ‘‘ Guido et Ginevra” and 
Félicien David's ** Perle du Brésil,” he must increase 
the musical reputation of the country by which he 
is supported. Moreover, he proposes to facilitate 
jn return the performances at the other lyric 
theatres. Under the circumstances, it would seem 
that the national establishments had taken a lesson 
from the fable of the dog in the manger. 





Dr. Philip H. Williams, Honorary Secretary of the 
Worcester Festival Committee, challenges the 
deductions of a daily newspaper as to the ‘‘ compara- 
tive pecuniary failures” of the recent Festival, and 
‘the decline, the cause of which is not far to seek.” 
He gives the receipts from the sale of tickets and 
books as under:— 


In 1860 . . 2. « « - £3709 
In 1863 . . £4200 
In 1866 . . £4600 
In 1869 . . £5000 


‘“‘ These figures,” adds Dr. Williams, ‘ conclusively 
prove that the taste for good music performed in the 
provinces is steadily progressing, and that there is 
no indication whatever of the ‘ curtain dropping on 
the venerable existence’ of our increasingly popular 
institution. The sums collected at the doors are 
quite independent of the amounts already quoted, 
and are clearly not regulated by the numbers in the 
cathedral (500 this year in excess of any previous 
occasion), but by the discretionary contribution of 
each individual to this particular charity. The 
contributions at the present date are more than 
£1000.” 





The writer of ‘‘In the Recess,” in the Daily News, 
states that the new theatre now erecting a few doors 
from the Adelphi, in the Strand, under the direction 
of Mr. Phipps, the architect of the Gaiety, is let to 
Miss Oliver, at a rent of 1800 guineas per annum. 
The accomplished manageress of the New Royalty 
has secured a 21 years’ lease ; for this, however, she 
pays an additional sum, by way of premium of 500 
guineas. The size of the new house may be under- 
stood from the fact that the receipts for one night, 
assuming every seat to be full, would be £120, as 
against £70 only at the New Royalty, a theatre of a 
size which has till lately been considered too small 
for profitable management. What may be techni- 
eally called £120 houses (adds the writer) will 
probably be about the standard for theatres in future. 
Any way, no theatrical speculator seems to think it 
worth while to build for dramatic performances the 
gigantic houses of the Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane type, which were in favour in the old days of 
theatrical monopoly. 





There is something very comic in a Frenchman’s 
notion of the pronunciation of a foreign word. The 
emphasis of any particular syllable—what we call 
accent, in short—he can never fathom. This is 
shown in French verse, when foreign words are 
introduced. The other day Mdme. Patti (who appears 
to have recovered her voice) had a success in Hom- 


burg: a success means sixty bouquets, and a few 
quires of ‘* poems,” among which latter was one from 
We quote the first verse to illustrate 
what we remarked of a Frenchman’s inability to 


M. Monselet. 


comprehend accent. 


A vous ces fleurs, Madame, 

A vous ces vers, diva! 

Les fleurs sont pour la femme, 
Les vers chantent: brava! 


assistance. 


A correspondent says :—There was an 
engine at work near where I stood, but it merely 
sent a small stream on one portion of the left-hand 
tower, where a number of men were stationed with 
the view of saving some of the contents of the build- 
ing, and a few truck-loads of furniture passed as the 
sole rescue. As we looked the flames began to show 
through the windows of the tower, and at last, with 
a roar, came a wave of flame through the window 
facing us, and licked the walls and roof above. This 
continued for nearly half an hour, till the roof fell 
in. The firemen had by this time vacated their 
dangerous post, and the flames were left to burn out 
of their own accord. The curtain wall of the build- 
ing, with a round arch in the centre, fell in piecemeal 
with a loud crash, and snbdued the flames to a great 
extent. The crowd was most orderly, a striking 
contrast to similar scenes in London. But one 
could have wished a little more interest and anxiety 
depicted on the countenances of the people. The 
generally expressed feeling seemed to be, ** Allis over 
—nothing can be done ; let us enjoy the blaze.’’ One 
grand exception was the King himself, who came 
from Pillnitz to the spot, and showed how deeply the 
event had affected him. It should be named that 
the Theatre is his property, and maintains its high 
character for propriety as well as for the artistic 
excellence of its performances mainly through the 
careful regulations he has imposed on its manage- 
ment. The building was, it is believed, fully 
insured. 

Music is decidedly spreading through the country. 
It is obtaining a hold on the bucolic classes. Here 
are a couple of advertisements which prove that 
even a farmer or gardener or pig-sticker’s education 
is considered incomplete without a practical know- 
ledge of music. 


apogee a well-educated MAN, competent to 
act as SECRETARY and STEWARD. He must have 

a thorough knowledge of farming and gardening, and of the 
management of carriage horses. A married man, with no 
family, preferred. They must both be Catholics, and one of 
them will be required to play the organ. The man must have a 
good voice for singing.—Apply Miss F., Inkermann-house, C.—- 
square, 
ANTED, a MAN and his WIFE (both 
Catholics), the Man to understand the MANAGEMENT 
of SHEEP and COWS and farm labour generally ; also sheep 
and pig-killing. The Woman to be a really good laundress, 
The man will be required to assist in a choir.—Apply, Mr. C., 
care of Messrs. B. and O., 17, P— -street, P—-square. 


At first sight pig-killing would seem more associated 
with the sound of the bag-pipes than with the know- 
ledge of the organ. On the other hand the tender 
warbling of a cow has something diapason-like about 
it. Cows and organs are not so dissociate, after all. 
‘* Organist, Mr. Cow-herd” is an announcement we 
have seen in some shape before. 








Le Menestrel has found a second Nilsson—that 
is to say so far as her innocence and her itinerant 
skill on the violin go. This is how it came about. 
‘Trois jeunes gentlemen” were enjoying themselves 
after the chase at an hotel in a village near Paris. 
A young girl ‘aux traits pleins de grace,” poorly 
clothed but ‘‘ of a seducing distinction,” entered the 
salle, and sang with wonderful purity of voice several 
popular romances. When she came to make a col- 


her ; 
young singer smiled her thanks and escaped. 
following note which he sent to the Gaulois :— 


que je prends de vous écrire. 





A vous la strophe ailée 
Et la fleur étoilée, 
Parfum dans un vivat ! 


“Diva” as a rhyme to “brava,” is of course con 


sonant with French laws of poetry—or rather would 


be so, if both words were French. But to Italian as 
to English ears it sounds funny; and the barbarity 
is complicated when vivat comes in at the end and 
claims affinity also. 





Accounts of the burning of the Dresden Theatre go 
far to prove that the building might have been saved 
but for the apathy of the spectators and the lack of 


lection, one of the young gentlemen—we are sorry 
to confess it of a countryman—attempted to kiss 
but she bravely repulsed him, and on the 
interposition of one of his friends he desisted. The 
Next 
day the champion of injured innocence received the 


‘* Monsieur, je vous prie de pardonner la liberté 
Je suis cette jeune 
fille que vous avez fait chanter 4 X.... Je voudrais 
entrer au Conservatoire, mais je n’ai personne pour 
me protéger, car je n’ai connu encore que le malheur. 
Cette dame que j’appelle ma mére ne m’est rien; je 
suis orpheline; elle me fait chanter quand j'ai le 
ceur plein de larmes, et je dois sourire quand 


j -cvuffe des sanglots. 


personne a qui confier mes peines. 
ce monde, 


Et, pour comble d’infortune, cette femme m’exploite 
elle veut se servir de moi pour se faire une position 


dis n’est que trop vrai! 


Il me faut m’abaisser devant 
des créatures qui me disent des mots vils, et je n’ai 
Je suis seule en 
Je n’ai pas le bonheur d’avoir ma mére 
pour me dire: ‘ Ceci est bien!’ ou ‘cela est mal!’ 


Pardonnez ma franchise ; hélas! tout ce que je vous 
Croyez qu’il m’en cofite de 


par la dame de l'hotel, qui m’a dit que vous étiez bon 
et tout puissant, et que vous pourriez m’aider a 
entrer au Conservatoire. Sans votre aide, je ne puis 
rien ; je ne possede pour tout bien que mon honneur 
de jeune fille, bien compromis par le métier que l'on 
me fait faire; mais je crois en Dieu, et il ne m’aban- 
donnera pas. Quelque chose me dit, Monsieur que 
vous, que je n'ai vu qu'une seule fois, vous serez 
mon bon génie. Vous n’aurez pas obligé un cour 
ingrat.—Votre trés-humble petite chanteuse, C...." 
This artless document the Gaulois prints, calling 
upon M. Auber to admit the young damsel into the 
Conservatoire, and the M nestrel repeats the demand, 
adding that she is probably a second Nilsson. 
Lucky France! where a man who, haying rescued 
a lady, is saddled with her future, can get rid of his 
responsibility by making it over to the press. 





A funny altercation has been raging for the last 

three weeks in the columns of that comic journal, 

the Era, between two clowns. The acrimony of the 

dispute (which is concerning the right to wear a 

name which, as both confess, actually belongs to 

neither) is rendered piquant by the sublime contempt 

which each clown entertains for the other. Mr. 

Harry Boleno—who admits that his patronymic is 

Mason—complains that ‘ pirates have been trading 

on his name for some time”: i.e. the name of 

Boleno: and speaks of a certain pirate in particular 

known as Gardner Boleno, whose habit of ‘ singing 

comic songs and dancing hornpipes at police festi- 

vals,” appears to cause Mr. Harry Boleno some 

mental uneasiness. No doubt a true-souled clown 

must hold as a traitor to his order one who could 

consent to make common jubilant cause with the 

police. The accusation is received by Mr. Gardner 

Boleno as ‘‘a most wicked and unjust attack made 

upon me and my character—though not direct, yet 

indirect—-by a person signing his name Boleno, but 

whose name is Mason, and brother to Fred. Mason, 

the prize fighter, surnamed the Bulldog, and caleu- 

lated to do me a serious injury.” ‘* Why,” asks 

this Mr. Boleno with bitter irony, ‘‘ why speak of 
Concert Halls and small rooms? He may be glad 
to take a benefit at a small room himself some day ; 

and it is not the first by many, under the name then 
of Constantine, and doing the Bronze Monitor.” 
And as though even the rankling recollection of a 
Bronze Monitor were not enough, he hurls at his 
antazonist an awsome and mystic postscript thus :— 
‘“« P.S.—The (n)arrow mind he has aimed at me has 
missed its mark, In defensio non provocato.” 

Stung by his rival’s parabolic style of composition, 

and by his evident classical superiority, Mr. Harry 
Boleno retorts in a letter at the strength of which 
we can only guess, seeing that the greater part is 
printed in asterisks. The following however conveys 
an idea of the extent of bitterness to which a clown’s 
bosom may be delivered. 

‘“ As regards my relationship with the late Bulldog, 
I must say it is far preferable to being associated 
with the breed known as mongrel curs. The old 
gentleman (Mr. H. Gardner), who may be seen 
nightly tottering as the Master of the Ceremonies 
(M.C.) round the Cremorne platform (and who I 
think gauges my age by his own), was formerly 
engaged to me as Pantaloon, but I was obliged to 
discharge him for incapacity, since which he has 
assumed my well-known cognomen (Boleno), and 
has succeeded, in some instances, in obtaining 
engagements ; but I never heard of his being re- 
engaged at the same Theatre a second time.” 

As for his opponent’s classical acquirements, Mr. H, 
Boleno is careful to explain that “In defenso, non 
provocato, the Latin quotation this old gentleman 
(or rather the person he got to write his letter) quotes 
is, as you are aware, borrowed from the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Tea Association motto.” There is some- 
thing appositely clown-like in the stealing of a Latin 
motto from a Licensed Victualler, and in the wonder- 
ful transformation undergone by that unfortunate 
motto during the process, 





M. CHASLES’S SHAKESPEAREAN 
AUTOGRAPHS. 





Not least among the false autographs imposed 
upon credulous M. Chasles, is a collection of papers 
which he still believes to be in the handwriting of 
Shakespeare. They come of course from the same 


. 














vous parler ainsi; mais je m’y hasarde, encouragée 


source which supplied the Newton and Pascal 
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M. FETIS ON OLD WORLD-MUSBIC. 


| M. Fétis, the Nestor of Musical Conservatoires, 
jand the Methusaleh of theorists and philosophical 

historians, has recently presented the public with the 
| first volume of his long-announced History of Musie, 
}a work which is to rival in extent the Author's well- 


ber, 1577. he writ En lisant votre theatre j'y ay | known book entitled “ Biography of Musicians.” 
trouvé des choses qui m’ont porté au desir de | This learned and estimable writer has passed through 
marcher sur vos traces, non que j‘aye la pretention | the threescore years and ten, the ordinary period of 
de vous suivre de prds, mais enfin je me sens human life, has exceeded the fourscore years, and is 
entrainé vers cette vocation,”’—adding a request for | fairly on his way to the hundred years which some 
advice as to the French authors he should consult | of our most learned adepts in natural history assert 
and imitate. Now as Shakespeare was born in 1564, | to be the proper and legitimate course of human 


it follows that at the date of this letter he was in his 
fourteenth year: a juvenility which rather com- 
promise 


being then turned twelve, he writes toan unknown cor- 


existence. There is no history of music, properly so 


| called. Pugnacity is the fundamental root of music, 
| * * . . 

the valueofhistestimony, Butin June, 1576, | #24 musicians have been too busy in the indulgence of 
| this quality, to write an unbiassed history of their art. 


respondent, “ J’ay la avee beaucoup de satisfaction | The pugnacious idiosyncracy is based on the nature 


et de plaisir les ouvrages que vous m’‘avez envoyés 
et qui pour la plupart traitent du theatre. J’ay 
mis dabord mes reflexions sur le theatre Francois, 
ensuite du theatre Italien et sur le theatre Espagnol 

...+.J’ay dessein de me bien penetrer de tout ce 
qui tient a ce beau langage qui se préte si bien a 
l'art poetique. C'est vous dire avee quel plaisir 
jay lu les @uvres de Marot, Ronsard, Desportes, 
Regnier, &c....../ Aussi, Monsieur, veuillez me 
tenir au courant de ce qui paraitra de nouveau.” 

Shakespeare’s intimate knowledge of French be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, is highly 
creditable to a peasant lad of an English village, 
somewhat addicted to poaching, and picking up 
an occasional guerdon for holding gentlemen's 

Unfortunately, his English is not 
good, and the worst is that as 
Shakespeare gets older he does not improve in this 
respect. It is not often that he ventures upon his 
native tongue, but when he does he makes a sad 
mess of it. Thus in a collection of “ Dévises 
d’Amour"’ in M,. Chasles’s possession, the French 
proverbs or mottoes relating to the tender passion 
are reduced into remarkable English and signed W. 
Shakspere. Here are some specimens of the 
translation :-— 


horses. 


equally 


Amour vainqueur des dieux, 

Love conquers the goths. 

Wath is it Goth can't do? 

War encroages love, 

Unhappy are those which is touched by it. 

The mouth utters waht the heart feels. 
All these precious ‘ dévises’’ are commended to 
Mille, de Gournay as a sacred deposit, the poet 
alding that they were given him by Marie Stuart, 
who had written them for her first husband Francis II. 
and had, by keeping them in her possession, 
incurred the jealousy of her second husband Darnley. 
Under these circumstances she confided them to 
Shakespeare. Now atthe date of Darnley's death by 
violence Shakespeare was three years old. 
an evidence of his wonderful precocity. 

The collection also includes twelve sonnets, num- 
bered from 1 to 12, and signed. They are the son- 
nots which in the edition of “ Sonnets” published 
in 1600—four years before the date of the letter— 
are marked 1, 2, 7, 8, 23, 24, 34, 44, 45, 46, 64, and 65. 

ut the use of the apostrophe to mark the genitive 
case, and the character of the spelling generally, Mr. 
Clark says, prove these sonnets to have been copied 
from a modern edition. They are supposed to have 
been sent to Galileo. 

The person who supplied M. Chasles with this 
assemblage of palpable forgeries is, in the opinion of 
M. Chasles, a thoroughly illiterate man. 
opinion too. 


Again 


That is our 
But M, Chasles thinks it would require 
intimate knowledge of languages and profound 
erudition to forge such documents. On the contrary, 
this person evidently possesses neither, His know- 
ledge of English for instance barely comprises the 
rudiments; while his ignorance of history betrays 
him into gross blunders. He was successful in im- 


| of the creed, that of believing they understand what 


they really do not. There was a time when music 
had the power of taming the beasts of the field; and 
the celebrated composer Olympus (no relation to 
thee, O Limpus, Sec: Coll: Org:) is said to have 
composed a tune called the Harmatian, which had 
such an effect upon horses when in battle as to urge 
them on to fiery and valorous courage. Olympus 
was a great man, for he made another tune called 
the Orthian, which invariably sent the performer 
mad. The famous vocalist Arion when tired of this 
world was in doubt how to leave it, until he placed 
himself on a headland overhanging the sea and sang 
this tune. The last note had not died away when he 
threw himself into the waves. Every classical 
reader knows that Alexander the Great maintained a 
celebrated musician in his retinue, and that the 
serapes the conqueror of the world got into by listen- 
ing to this man’s tunes were something extraor- 
dinary. 

Sir William Temple in noticing the power of 
music in ancient days in changing the nature and 
passions of men, laments over its modern degra- 
dation. We have no such tunes now like that 
which excited Alexander to kill his friend, and 
then when another was played to cry like a child 
over the body. Thales had a tune that stopped a pes- 
tilence ; Terpander another, that quelled a sedition. 
The tune of Thales is just now very much wanted to 
arrest the plague amongst the pigs; and Mr. Glad- 
stone might find Terpander’s song useful in Ireland. 
Sir William Temple in mourning over the loss of 
these pathetic strains, remarks that music in his day 
has been reduced to sacerdotal stupidity, gothic 
barbarity, rhyming and fiddling. We are inclined 
to ask, can nothing be done for the restoration 
of this grand school of music which if properly used 
would produce some most wonderful changes in our 
state, political and religious? We might do with half 
a House of Commons, a third of judges, and a tithe 
of our bishops. ‘Those two tunes by Terpander and 
Thales would be pearls beyond price. That by Ter- 
pander would bring Drs. Tait and Littledale into 
sweet communion, throw into concord the doubts 
and discords of Mr. Voysey and the Archbishop of 
York. While that by Thales would get rid of the 
many physicians from whom we all suffer so many 
things; we could give up Convocation, and do away 
with the College of Surgeons. What a chance for 
the College of Organists ! 

Whether considerations like these have in- 
fluenced the venerable author of this new History 
of Music we know not: but at all events M. 
Fétis has directed his indomitable energy to the 
unravelling of the mysteries of the physiological 
and psychological conditions of the old-world 
music. This school of music, it cannot be denied, 
was in full play in the palmy days of Greek life. 
It was not of Greek origin, for it came into Greece 
with those who came out of Egypt; nor did it origi- 
nate with the Egyptians, for they brought it from 








the East. It is older than Budda, more ancient 
than Brahmah. M. Fétis endeavours to trace its 


posing these documents upon a clever mind—not| principles and mechanism from the works of the old 








(reek writers: These writers were for the most 
part Egyptians or Asiatics, and those who were not 
ao, were Thracians. They were of two classes, one 
reducing everything in music to arithmetical caleula- 
tions, measuring every sound by the monochord ; 
the other denying the utility of mathematical pro- 
cesses in music, and accepting every sound as 
determined by the ear. M. Fétis has made a clever 
resumé of the Grecian divisions of the tetrachord, 
and the systems advanced by Pythagoras, Ptolemy, 
and Euclid. 

In ascertaining, however, the contents of the old- 
world scales, and the magnitude of their intervals, 
we think it would be well to consider whether there 
be anything of the kind still existing in the world. 
India is slow to change; China detests the idea ; and 
Japan rejects it. India holds to its old music, and 
is superb in its rythmopeia, which produces in this 
day an effect almost as marvellous as that we have 
described as existing in Old Greece. The Indian 
system of music bears a striking resemblance to that 
of Greece ; and it must be admitted that the Hindoo 
and Greek scales have but one common origin. 
The Hindoo Vina, and the Lyre of Hermes, were the 
same kind of instrument; both were named after the 
tortoise, being made of the shell of this creature, and 
strung with the dried sinews of animals. The Hin- 
doos had their songs for particular seasons and 
times; and the nomes appointed by the Greeks for 
special occasions and certain religious ceremonies, 
appear to have used much the same order of sounds 
as those accepted farther East. The Hindoo vina, or 
lute, had its seven wires and nineteen frets, with a 
tail-piece and pegs like the violin; the scale of this 
instrument clearly demonstrates that the Greek 
system was derived from that of Hindostan. We 
have in one of our museums a Japanese musical in- 
strument with diatonic tones and in the same order 
as in the Scotch scale, We cannot doubt that the 
fundamental elements of the old-world musié¢é are to 
be ascertained by an examination of the oriental or- 
chestra; and are free to admit that in tracing the 
fractional parts of a tone, the Greek scholar was 
more practical and sound than the oriental. But 
the point of interest, the prominent subject to be 
studied and discussed, is not so much the di- 
visions of the gamut, as the character of the 
pulses, and rhythms of their melodies. The old 
music exceeded in its effects the most impas- 
sioned oratory ever heard of; it possessed a re- 
pertory of rhythms expressive of every passion 
and sensation incident to humanity. The vocal 
music was founded upon language-rhythms; and the 
instrumental was like that of our dances, adapted 
to every variety of movement in the body when 
under the influence of strong emotion. This kind 
of music appealed to the foot, the hand, the head, 
and the heart; and its shape and figure is perhaps 
of more importance in these days, than its range of 
mode, and the contents of the mode. Our old church 
music can give no idea of it, for 8S. Ambrose made 
it his chief care to weed the gamut of its semitones, 
and get rid of the chromatic, to which were attributed 
all this intense feeling. §. Gregory followed in the 
same wake, and adhered to the diatonics, We have 
worn out §S. Ambrose and Gregory, we have 
used up the mediwval system of harmony, we have 
got into a delicious muddle with our artificial system 
of chromaties. Germany and Italy are at a stand- 
still, England is muddling, and groping with uncer- 
tain steps after the ways of France, and France has 
reduced her music to the Offenbach dance. Perhaps 
a study of the old world music may break up this 
present lock, in the condition of music in Europe, 





LORD BYRON AND MRS, MARDYN. 





The quasi-revelation of Mrs. Beecher Stowe and 
the infinity of comment it has occasioned, brings 
to the recollection a scandal from which Byron 
suffered in his life-time (if ‘‘suffering’’ be the 
term to be applied to an infliction which probably 
gratified him rather than otherwise)—a scandal 
at once baseless and unjust and absurd. In what 
manner Lord Byron’s name first became mixed 
with that of Mrs. Mardyn, the beautiful actress 
at Drury Lane, is doubtful. Like most of hig 
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reputations it . ' Yat on 
t} he wok ind found himeelf 
The rod liaison was on everybody's tongu 
and all manner of « les of it 


him and her and Lady Byron. Even his palliator 


time infamous 
alle 
pis were related of 
persist d in identifying him with the actress; one 
going to the effect that Mr 
Mardyn had called upon his lordship on theatrics 
and he took to 
proceeding which so offended his jealous wife that 
she flounced out of the room and out of the house, 
and so began the separation. This anecdote. 
like all the others, is wholly fabulous; the fact 
being that Byron’s knowledge of Mrs. Mardyn 
was of the most distant and the coldest kind; while 
she on her side did not even know where he was 
living. Certain it is that calumny was hard upon 
both of them—hardest, as it mostly is, upon the 
woman; that she was charged in gossip and in 
print with being Byron’s mistress; that the cari- 
caturists of the day (a more villifying day than 
our own, with a vulgarer taste in pictorial satire) 
held her up toodium. There was one caricature 
in particular, published after Byron had quitted 
England, representing a boat pushing off towards 
a distant ship and conveying the poet from land, 
while a coarse effigy of the beautiful actress stood 
on the beach imploring him by her gestures to 
return; and in balloon fashion the sentence pro- 
ceeded from his mouth— 
* Fare thee well, now or never 
I must bid thee fare thee well.” 

These misrepresentations, inflamed the public 
mind, and ended by raining the unfortunate 
actress. She, once a popular favourite, was now 
greeted with hisses whenever she entered the 
scene; her friends dropped away from her; warm 
friends whom she had made outside the profes- 
sional circle begged her to discontinue her visits, 
as they could not afford to know so notorious a 
person. It was in vain that before his departure 
she begged Lord Byron to exonerate her. Witha 
hard smile he answered, ‘‘ When you, Mrs. Mardyn, 
have suffered as much from slander as I have, you 
will learn to look upon the calumny of the world 
with contempt;” with which he coldly bowed 
and passed on. This interview—one of the few 
opportnnities she had of addressing the poet— 
took place within the theatre. Whether Byron 
could actually have cleared her of suspicion, is 
doubtful; his assurances would probably have 
been disbelieved. What is more certain is that 
he made no attempt to clear her; that such 
slanders did not affect him; that he probably 
enjoyed them; and that he was too selfish to see 
how they were ruining her reputation and even 
destroying her livelihood. He made confession 
years after, and solemnly denied any familiarity 
with Mrs. Mardyn; but by that time the evil was 
done. The actress’s career was blighted. After 
a three years’ life upon the stage, commenced so 
auspiciously, terminated so cruelly, she left the 
theatre, never to re-appear. 

Charlotte Mardyn is represented to have b:en 
a woman of singular beauty and grace ; brune, 
(the fashion of beauty was then to be brune), 
rather tall, faultless in figure, with a clear com- 
plexion and dark brown silken hair curling 


apologetic story go 


business, her down dinner—a 
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PROFITS AND Y,088 AT MUSICAL 
FESTIVALS 


l'o the Editor of The Orchestra, 
sim,—The failure in the receipts at the recent 
Festivals in Norwich and Worcester is now an a&cer 
tained fact, and explanations have been given of the 


reason. No one has to my mind hit exactly upon the 


real cause, or rather causes for it is not the railway 


to London, the decline of provincial glory, the apathy 
of the county aristocracy, or the festival here, there, 
and every where, that are chief agencies in this lack 
of profits. The results may be accounted for thus— 
1. Charity begins at home. We are all very poor, 
business has been bad, and the stagnation in trade 
has affected all classes. 

2. The aristrocracy are as willing to support the 
county town as ever they were, but the county town 
must fall in with them and support them. The 
festival is a burden upon the landed estate, and it 
must be shared by merchant and shopkeeper. Let 


not the latter forget this. 


3. County folk are not fools, and music 
that will not fill a room in London will not, 
fill one in the country. Spohr’s oratorio of 


‘* Babylon’ empties Exeter Hall; why should it fill 
St. Andrew’s? Mr. Pierson’s ‘ [Tezekiah” would 
not draw together a hundred people in any hall, 
why should it do more at Norwich? Much of the 
programs at Norwich and Worcester would create a 
vacuum in the great Hall in the Strand, would pro- 
duce nullibiety in St. James’s, and present a 
general non est inventus at St. George’s and the 
Hanover Square. 


4. Clanship is the life and soul of musical 
societies. It keeps up the great musical gatherings 


in France, Belgium, and Germany. And the clans 
have their musical favourites, both among composers 
and compositions. This feeling is entirely set aside 
at the triennial meeting with the exception of the 
“‘ Messiah”? morning. Give the choirs their choice 
—let them choose, and not the London publisher, 
Let Norwich have what Norwich wants, and the Nor- 
wich festival will pay, although some parties in 
London may lose a penny. 

5. During the past season how few concerts in 
London were remunerative? With the excep- 
tion of the Nilsson, no concert brought any money, 
so to speak. Schubert and Schumann may be 
interesting to madecaps and those trying to add to a 
catalogue, but to the financier these dreamers in 
harmony can only illustrate bankruptey and ruin. 
The middle class family of England will not pay to 
support the middle class of the dowdy classical. 
Nor does it relish that which is unpresentable to 
the civilization of Belgrave Square. 
has done this. 

6. Let London jobbery be quiet, and the 
amateurs at Norwich and in the West be free. 
Let those who are to pay be permitted to choose 
for themselves, and select what they like. Put the 
fetters on the country organist who manifests an 
inordinate alacrity of belief in myths. 

A little attention to these suggestions will make 
Norwich and Worcester secure for a century.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., 


The railway 


Common SENSE. 

















naturally in ripples down to her waist. She made 
her début in Kotzebue’s play of “ Lover's Vows,” 
in which she played Amelia Wilderheim, Wallack, 
Munden, Pope, and Mrs. Glover being in the cast. 
Her appearance in a costly lace dress, trimmed 
with wreaths of dead gold, the gift of the Earl of 
Essex, who had married Miss Stephens, was the 
signal for a burst of admiration; and her beauty 
and talent won her quick favour till this cruel 
scandal cut short the brilliant prospect opened 
out by her first successes. Never was slander less 
merited; rarely has its poison more rapidly 
worked. Forced from the stage by the brute 


voice of ignorance and malignity, her after life is 
unknown; but her history leaves a moral as to 
the value of appearances and the propriety of 
crediting every foul tale invented by meddlers; 
which has a peculiar application just now, 


ANN HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—I write on a subject which I know will 
interest all England deeply. I learnt this 
morning, in the course of a ramble through this 
Shakespeare-haunted town, where 
“ Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 
seems more fair, - 
That he once has trod its pavements, that he 
once has breathed its air,” 
that the cottage of Ann Hathaway has been 
advertised for sale in some of the London papers. 
On inquiring as to whether the Shakespeare Com. 
mittee had taken any steps to secure so precious a 
relic, my informant could give no satisfactory 
reply. ‘This low thatched cottage, nestling under 


fow—tho painfully few — relies we have left to ua 
f our reat and beloved poet Tt ia one of the 
most indisputably genuine, and has been un 


‘hanged since his time—traly “ the report of her 


is extended more than can be thought to begin 
from such a cottage "'—and it seems terrible to 
‘ontemplate the possibility of ite falling into 
hands that would fail in appreciating its value. 
Were it not for the deliberate destruction of 
“New Place,” Shakespeare's own house, altered 
under his superintendence, one would have said 
such fears were idle; but since no vandalism 
appears to be too great to be impossible, surely 
some measures should be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such a disaster—one might say, 
disgrace. ‘There has been so impenetrable a veil 
shrouding a life so dear and honoured, and com- 
pletely baffling the most searching investigation, 
that the few relics a jealous fate has left us 
become doubly precious. Would it be too much 
to ask place for a few words on this subject, on 
behalf of all Shakespeare’s lovers P—Yours, &e., 


Stratford-upon-Avon, Sept. 27th. E, M. 





THEATRE-GOING ON THE CONTINENT. 





That theatres and the spectacular arts generally 
are much more widely patronised on the continent 
than in Great Britain, is a truth well understood, 
The English take their pleasures sadly ; at all events 
they live a more retired home-life. Then they do 
not possess the innate art-feeling of their neigh- 
bours, They are not an esthetic people. An 
exemplification of the difference between the 
English and French character in what the latter 
people call meurs, happened the other day. 
When the last body of Tropmann’s victims was ex- 
humed from that sanguinary field, the populace 
appeared with stakes, and with immortelles, 
and with a cross, and with an image of the 
Virgin; and they then and there enclosed the 
place in which the murdered people had lain, 
and made an impromptu cemetery of it—con- 
secrating it in their humble fashion. The act 
was tender and sympathetic: its meaning was 
kindly: it was not much to do, and an English mob 
would never have thought of it, and would perhaps 
have jeered at the idea if it had been suggested; 
but for all that the act was fancifully pretty and 
kind, The vein of national character which leads 
to displays like this, is of course intimately allied 
with an appreciation of art. Thus we find a love 
of the drama deeply engrained in the French 
nature; and on this phenomenon, both in France 
and throughout Germany and Italy, a writer in 
a contemporary this week discourses pleasantly, 

Every class in Paris, as he says, has its theatre. 
The Frangais is for educated connoisseurs. The 
Gymnase and the new Vaudeville are essentially 
Imperial and aristocratic. The Variétés and the 
Palais Royal are the theatres of the Parisian pure, 
of the man who haunts the boulevards, chattering 
about everything and laughing at everybody. The 
Bouffes, the Fantaisies Parisiennes, and the Folies 
Dramatiques are for rich strangers, Russians, 
Americang, members of the Jockey Club, and that 
lively class known as petits crevés and petites 
ercvettes. The Porte St. Martin, Gaieté, Ambigu 
Comique, and Chitelet are the domain of the people. 
But it is not in Paris only that the drama goes deep 
down into the national heart—fulfils the need of 
every class, The provinces support it heartily. 
Let every one who knows the lukewarmness of the 
educated classes towards the stage in towns, say, 
like Gloucester or Carlisle or Cardiff, compare their 
attitude with the state of society deseribed in the 
French provinces, 

‘¢In small towns where one would scarcely have 
expected that a strolling cireus could pay its expenses, 
one is surprised to find well-appointed theatres 
giving their two performances a week and filled 
from stalls to gallery with attentive but by no means 
indulgent audiences. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that bad acting will pass more easily on a 
provincial than a Parisian stage. Very often it is 
quite the reverse, and if a stranger would convince 
himself of this he has only to attend at the first 














the shade of high o’er-arching elms, is one of the 








performance of a French country town theatre on the 
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night of the d¢buts at the re-opening of the autumn 
season. Provincial managers almost always engage 


an actor subject to the condition that he shall be | 


accepted by the public at his début. The début is 
thus a regular examination, and usually a very stiff 
one. On the first three nights of the theatrical 


season, which generally opens in October, the | 


country town manager presents his new troupe to 
the audience and at the end of the performance 
comes before the curtain to call out the names of the 
different actors and actresses one by one. After each 
name there is a pause, and the audience applaud or 
hiss as they think fit. Ifthey applaud it is all 
right, and the engagement is ratified, but if they 
hiss there is an end of it, and the actor is sent about 
his business. Sometimes they hiss so furiously 
that, on thinking of the unhappy comedian who is 
waiting his verdict trembling and wretched behind 
the curtain, one marvels that they can be s 
heartless. But then it must be remembered that the 
theatre is the one sole amusement of a country 
town, and that if the troupe be a bad one 
the whole year’s enjoyment of the unlucky pro- 
vincials is marred. Not many years ago a young 
man was tried as first tenor at the Bordeaux Theatre, 
but he failed to satisfy the audience, and at the fall 
of the curtain there was a terrific uproar. In the 
midst of it the unfortunate man came forward, very 
pale, and, after confronting the storm of hisses, 
said imploringly, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I see the 
post of first tenor is above my strength, but will you 
I promise I will do my best.” .... Here he broke 
down from emotion, and the French, always gene- 
rous, gave him three rounds of applause to signify 
their assent. The young man has since become one 
of the principal singers of the Grand Opera.” 


So 


The picture would be sunnier if the fastidiousness 
of the public did not so often drive the manager to 
bankruptcy. A manager has to keep changing his 
bill, and when he makes a fiasco, has to withdraw 
it incontinently. Neither press nor public are long- 
suffering. The journals keep on hammer and tongs 
at the bad piece until it is withdrawn ; and by their 
continued reiteration of its worthlessness everybody 
at last comes to know that the play is bad. Here in 
England if a playgoer does not see a paper during 
the first week of its production, he is ignorant of its 
worth, for the papers do not allude to it again. 
Another circumstance that tends to the impoverish- 
ment of the manager is the droit des paurres,a tax of 
ten per cent. on the gross receipts. Against this 
drain however must be placed the subsidy the 
theatres usually receive from the State. 

In Germany the stage is equally popular—not 
alone in large towns but in the smaller capitals and 
second-rate places. Whatever advantages some of 
the little States may derive in the distant future from 
being annexed by Herr von Bismarck, the writer 
thinks they will miss, and probably regret, the liberal 
patronage which was extended to their theatres by 


the different dukes, grand dukes, and kings. Some 


of the theatres in the small German capitals are gems, 
and we may take as instances those of Hanover, 
Gotha, and Brunswick. The last named, which can 
be cited as a model of many others, is supported 
chiefly by the reigning duke, who is said to spend 
150,000 thalers (£22,500) a year on it. Itis a beau- 
tiful little house, smart with gilding, paint, and red 
velvet. There are four performances a week, two 
nights being devoted to opera and two to comedy. 
The scenery, dresses, and general appointments are 
very rich, the acting and singing are excellent, and 
the orchestra is by far superior to anything we have 
in London, except at the two opera houses. The 
admission is half-a-crown to the stalls, the same to 
the dress circle, and a shilling to the pit; but these 
prices are only paid by the casual playgoers, the 
habitua) frequenters usually becoming subscribers, 
and paying forty-eight thalers a year, that is 
£7 4s., for the full possession of a stall 
or a dress circle fauteuil. For officers the 
subscription is only half; so that the good Bruns- 
wickers may really be said to get their theatre 
for next to nothing. Both at Brunswick and at 
Hanover the writer has seen ladies take their work 


with them to the theatre, and stitch quietly at tapes- | 


try during the course of the performance. When 
anything, song or tirade, pleased them particularly 
well, they looked up from their work with their blue 
eyes fixed gravely on the stage, and afterwards went 


on silently with their stitching as if nothing had | 


happened. Between the acts men usually adjourn 


‘en masse to the refreshment rooms, but ladies 
scarcely ever. 

In Italy theatre-going is commoner yet, amount- 
ing almost to a necessity of social existence. 
| Everybody patronises the stage. In all the chief 
cities of the peninsula, but more especially at 
Naples and Milan, people pay their visits, transact 
their business, and make their appointments at the 
theatre. Italians, as a rule, do not receive much at 
their homes. It is only at Florence and Genoa that 
the English customs of dinner-giving and party- 
giving prevail to any extent. Speaking generally, 
the life which an Italian leads within doors is 
untidy and uncomfortable. He has no notion of 
entertaining visitors, looks upon his house as a 
shelter against wind and rain, dresses in it, sleeps 
in it, but goes for his enjoyment elsewhere. At 
Milan, for instance, every man who has £15 a year 
to spare takes a stall at the Scala and goes there with 
unvarying regularity every evening. The ladies have 
boxes which they furnish as they please, some boxes 
sporting blue curtains, others red, others yellow; 
which gives the theatre a gay but somewhat tawdry 
appearance. If a lady boasts many friends, her 
box is filled with visitors from the beginning of the 
performance to the end. Between the acts her 
liveried footmen, or footman, hand round ices, fruit, 
and coffee ; and at the fall of the curtain she and her 
guests, ten or a dozen in number, will often sup in 
the small boudoir which is attached to the box. This 
is a pleasant way of enjoying the theatre, but for 
married men whose wives have boxes is a very ex- 
pensive one. ‘‘ No wonder,” the writer adds, “that 
after paying the ice bill, the coffee bill, the supper 
bill, the upholsterer’s bill, and the milliner’s bill, 
which the possession of a box entails, an Italian 
hnsband has small appetite for dinner giving.” 


| 








THE DRAMA ON THE SPREE. 





The Berlin stage is badly reported of by a cor- 
respondent. Turgid platitude and boisterous vul- 
garity form the two poles of art there. But the 
most typically sensational, in a loose sense, of 
the whole drama on the Spree is a_five-act 
moral play at the Wallner theatre. Herein 
the chief situation is the heroine’s going to bed. 
She has been tempted by offers from a count—com- 
prising carriages, champagne, and chocolate as above 
—and is in a state of great mental uncertainty as to 
whether she shall sin and be joyful, or stick to 
miserable respectability. The business of the piece 
requires that, like Molly Brown after Mr. Scroggins’s 
demise, she should “ dream a dream,” in which a 
future of ups and downs—the rosy aspect of vice, 
however, decidedly predominating therein —shall 
appear to her in sleep as resulting from the line of 
conduct she inclines to adopt—need I say, the 
acceptance of the count’s offers? To dream, 
she must slumber; to slumber, she must go 
to bed; to go to bed, she must undress; and 
her undressing, just because she is such a 
virtuous and modest young person, is the most 
thrilling effect of the evening. The scene repre- 
sents her bed-room, duly provided with dressing- 
table, washhand-stand, wardrobe, and canopy bed, 
turned down in the most approved manner. She 
fastens both doors with scrupulous care, and pulls 
down the window-blind so significantly that a 
thrill runs through the audience. Taking up a 
central position opposite her looking-glass, she 
then proceeds to unbutton her dress, which she 
takes off, as well as a petticoat or two, and, in 
the lightest of déshabillés, does her hair for the 
night, relieves herself of her earrings and brace- 
lets, puts on a jaunty little nightcap—all without say- 
ingaword. Then she walks over to the bed, sits 
down upon it, and crossing her legs in the most free- 
and-easy manner, takes off her boots. By this time 
/ you can hear a pin drop in the house, and surprise 
yourself muttering involuntarily, ‘Great Jove! 
/what is she going to do next?” Fortunately—or 
rather because the police set certain limits to this 
part of the program—she stops at the boots and 
with her stockings on—surely an unhealthy practice 
—gets into bed, where she sets to work off hand 








; dreaming at a great rate, Now I contend that 


the emotions provoked by the whole of this scene, 
rendered by an exceedingly pretty girl in a manner 
eminently suggestive, are more likely to bear evil 


fruit than those elicited by the contemplation - 


of the most exaggerated cancan that ever was 
capered at the Chateau des Fleurs. Moreover, 
the rest of the piece was perfectly in keeping 
with its initial scene. The moral upholsterer 
turned out not only to be so unmitigated a bore 
that even the very best disposed person present 
must have secretly longed that he should see the error 
of his righteous ways, and, apostasising to vice 
become a bearable member of society, but to bea 
hard-hearted, malice-bearing, revengeful creature, 
devoid of every Christian virtue, including humility. 
Only by the paralysing effects of a heavy nightmare 
upon a naturally weak mind was the virtuous he- 
roine kept straight in her conduct. Hot lobster and 
currant jelly, or some similarly wholesome culinary 
compounds of the Fatherland, taken late iu the 
evening, were for the hour the guardian angels of 
her innocence. One could not help feeling con- 
vinced that if she had supped off a couple of roasted 
potatoes—as beseemed her honest poverty—she would 
have passed a peaceful night, and yielded to tempta- 
tion the first thing in the morning. The dream, 
lasting through four acts, culminates in her com- 
mitting suicide in widow's weeds—though the 
costume is in no way accounted for by the context; 
and when that act is over, and she wakes to let in 
the ardent but ever moral lover, who knocks her 
up at early morn, bursting with sententious 
precepts, and rigid in bis nuptial dress coat, one 
is almost consoled for his intolerable tediousness 
and self-sufficiency by the reflection that the un- 
sophisticated young victim to indigestion will 
infallibly make his domestic life miserable, and 
probably finish where she clearly wished to begin— 
by throwing him over for the lively and liberal 
Count. 
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CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


‘Wa. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








No,. I. 


Where'er you walk (Semele). 

Angels ever bright and fair 
(Theodora). 

(Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 

day (Theodora). 


Holy, bh ly! (Redemption), 
Lord, remember Dayid (So- 
sarmes). 
Pious orgies 
cabzus). 


No. 
He Jayeth the beams. | 


2. 


2 ’Tis liberty 
Come, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 


O liberty ! 
No. 3. 


Shall Ion Mamre’sfertileplain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 


What’s Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose ? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes. 
O Rudiier than the Cherry. | 





Heart the seat of soft delight. 
As when the dove. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. 





CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No. s. d. 
Be, MI os sik ton ceenmade +eseee+-Gounod 0 3 
2. O Salutaris Hostia..........e.0+ee0e0.e+...Gounod 0 2 
OE coninlbicines... Pe 
4. The Faded Rose... ........+sc0cesss+ee0« G@. Calleott 0 3 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn ..............++..++..H. Smart 0 38 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 8 
7. Lutlaby oe eocceccs seccecccccencencoccseses MY O 8 
8. Merrily wake Music’s Measure..............Barnett 0 38 
Beebe, CeO eT nee oe 
10, Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn)....Willing 0 3 
11. Harvest Home ....................G@. A. Macfarren 0 8 
Te Te i kee bere G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........ M. W.Balfe 0 8 
14. All is still ............c0ceeeeeee..G. A. Macfarren 0 8 
15. By Babylon’s Wave.............seeees0+++.Gounod 0 6 
16. Cheer up, Companions ................D. ©. Becker 0 8 
17. Be Peace on Earth ..........0000eeeee00eDr. Crotch 0 8 
18. Bless’d be the Home ................+++.3- Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ................-.H. Smart 0 3 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs .......scccccesccccces Dr. Crotch 0 38 
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H OMIWN E 8, 


By an OXFORD DON. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 


HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and - BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I., Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 94d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38. 6d. ; by post, 88. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series, 
Each 18s, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and Irvinersm. 
Vol IJ. On Anasaptisn, the InpEPENDENTs, and the QuAKERS, 
Vol. If{f, On MerHopism and SwEDENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. 

by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
oy the Sequel to ‘‘Tae Bists anv 117s InTERPReTers.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. frons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 38, 6d. ; by 
post, 38. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7s. ; 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 
By Rey. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 

THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
— Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 

Ss. 

INCENSE ‘After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s, ; by post, 1s, 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d, 








Avaus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street E. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


By J. 8S. LE FANU. 8 Vols. 


HE GAGE OF HONOUR: 


By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 8 Vols. 








a Novel. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. 





By 
the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 8 Vols. 
OST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH VEREY. 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 

EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr, and Mrs. PETHERICK, 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


3 Vols. 





XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 

of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 

Diamond Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
2 vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
_[_ From Published and Original sources. By F. WYNFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 

















P AND DOWN THE WORLD: a Novel. 
By RUSSELL GRAY. 8 vols, 


HE CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 8 vols. 


NLY A WOMAN’S LOVE. By the Earl 


of DESART. 2 Vols. 


PERFECT TREASURE: an Incident 
in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 


IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcoe,” &. 8 Vols, 

MHE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 
a Novel. By J. M. CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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A LETTER 
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CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 








by | SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS, 


Post free Seven Stamps. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. Fre 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(= MER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Musie, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale | 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


YRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, Containing little 

) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
irom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 

YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

/ *Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objecta. 


NRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
/ Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. 


Loxynon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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e by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


YRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 
ty MER’S SEVENTH BOOK. | Studies com- 


posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


NRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
J with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &ec, 


‘NRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


; ‘ from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte, 


C RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


The Modern 
C RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


te MER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


’ 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRESSIVE 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


O™ MER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the} 
/ Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for | 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, | 
Useful for school and class teaching. | 
YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- | 
/  cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two | 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


ty MER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
J) cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
C RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of | 
J) Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- | 
tions, Kxercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, | 
Kubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises | 
J) and Solfeggi by Rubin, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads | 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
By neni SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


| from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


BOOKS, 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


hye SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


NRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
J) vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 
We ye ong NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia, Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfegai from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
COS ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Arditi, Levey. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreer, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
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RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par * 4. 
Charbee TOES on cc cccccccccecccccccccocccces 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
h ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Muptre. 
Price 8s. 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


STELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 3s. 
Cuamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


——————__— 











OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. ©. Levey. 
Bolo 4s, Duet 5s. 


Onauaa & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





| CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


Oe THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
J THEE. Written by B. S. Montgomery. Music by 
Kutzasera Pair. 28. 6d. 

Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pv 
w0 5 oe” Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
.& vaY. 


Ss. 
CuamEn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, w. 


GPEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
} Howard Paul, 3s. 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








bh PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
| pu Tsanzavx. Music by Bonpsss. Price 3s. 
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NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 


: ie improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stuad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie.’ 
Ot this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :—~ 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those wko have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer, The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb, 20 says:—'‘'The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricuton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street, 
é Be.rast: High Street. 
May be had of Woov & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgew. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smira & Son, ano 
Hime & Soy, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 
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SONG 5. 


aay. o. P. 
Angel land ...... 


A Voice from the Ocean ().. ipltarena's 

Calm and storm (A Contrast) . 00 00 00:00 60 on.60 
Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop *) 

Go, forget me .. o ges a0 0000090 02.98 
I woul I wore a child again We aE Se Re ee 
Land of my love . 

Little cares the Robin. ” Song (s). ). (Sung by Mali. L - Gillies) 
May time (s) .... eveateks as 

Parting, The (Her last words at). ay REE pe pg rim 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. 

She wore a Wreath of roses .... 

Why chime the bel's so merrily (The New Year's. come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA, 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) ...... 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . 

Little Golden Hair - Venice) in 1 DandE Bis 8) . 
Regret thee! ..... 














Separation ......eeseee ebeececeesees 
yeenpennt heed 

Bright be her dreams (c) ...... 

Charge, Chester, charge 

Day is done, The ,c) ..... 

Do you think of the days that are e gone, Jeanie 

Hopes of my heart .. oo ce eees 


y the sunny hours of May 
I dream of thee at morn, ‘§ ‘A flat (2) 
Ditto, in F (c) . 
Tl tell - why ld like to be a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in F @) 
Ditto,inD .. ° 
Minnesinger’s dream (B ‘e ) oe 
Magic of a oe oa 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 
O do not chide me ..... 
U d Love and the new, The. 
O tell me, shall my love _ mine . * 
Paquita, in E flat (7),.. 
Ditto, inC .... 086000 00-0000 80080 
sed ap eis sg Emmeline) (c) co ececcoces . 
re in heart meet —— The (c 
Rose of May oe w mee we Ae 
Rhine Maiden, “The ... 00 eocnee 
Spinning Wheel, The (c (c oe rer eet oe 
Sir Brian the Bold UE (6d caxds ates enndlee Ueldaenew acasasine 
Soldier’s Wife, The ... 
=. night ! silver light beautiful ‘night i ‘(in E ‘fat 
an irbascees 4 a 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c c).. ht 000s a9 bn: 06 ge bensaae es 
The Broken Ring. Song (c c) cities mao y- 00 b0-08 Re deeb de 
Thinking of thee (c) ..... 
Through every oo and change (c 
‘Two names, The . = eo ee 
Waiting for the Spring (ce) | 4 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Eile) (c) : 


HATTON, J. : 


4 stood ame the shore (s), (sang bi a 
‘arepa) cecccccce 
whee The, (3), * (sung by Pischek) « éboceeeee 
Cariole, The, or Christmas eee 
Revenge (B),. (sung by Staudigl) .. eee 
Come live with me, and be my love, i in B flat (x (a ‘) ob vecees 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor oe,’ eoee 
Good- -bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . eevee 
Ditto, in E flat (7 } na 
Tlow proudly they ll hear of this ‘at home.. 
King Christmas (B) ... eocccvece 
Man of War (8), (sung by Herr Formes).. oceee 
Under the nwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (1 1). ous 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves o* 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers _— 8 Bong) 
I dreamt I was a —_ again . 
tei. ae 
Hope, sweet hope’. eocecece 
Sing no more ........6+ 
SP ED si apm anske a0 6necedacune 
The Bridal morn. eves 


SULLIVAN, ‘ARTHUR § 8s. 


bs + bee sucks (from Shakespeare's “‘ pope ans = 
t (8 

Ditto in B flat (sung by Miss Banks) 
Bride from the North 


eee 





FORO ee eee ee ee ee ee ee tens 


GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (“Irene”) in E (8). 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung by Mame. Fat 


Fair the rose of love is blowing (‘‘ Irene”) in B and G (s 
Fairer than the morni 


Far r in his lowly state (* “ irene) in D ama ‘O(s) « 
For lack of gold he feft me (‘ ene 7 oe cece 
Gold and gray, in 

Hast th thou seen the young day biushing (irene ne”) in 
flat and C (s) .... 

Hero to Leander, in D and C . oo occ ee oe 
Lark Song, The, ‘in A and C (s) cocevets 

x Poesie de A. Lamartine. English’ and French 
She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and H (s)... n 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 

Dine t F eo Mame. Sherrington 
in F (s), e. 2 
Come to thy lath tice. hae og in E flat @) 


tts 
rit ve me back my heart, in G(s). 
inns pdeopree RSA». 


See eee ee eeee 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 








No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 

The Parting, The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray, Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home. 

Deep. Cherry ripe! 
The Anchor's weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. -| Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree, 


Where the Bee sucks, Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching | 
home again, 
The Mocking Bird. 


Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
I’m lonely since my Brother 
died. 


Beautifal Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Wate hing for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Come howe, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 


Mill May. 
Beautif “i Isle of the Sea, 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Wait for the Waggon. 


Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 

I know a Bank. Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 

Lhe Exile of Erin, 

No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 


The convent cell. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 
W _ Morning’s light is break- 
Norah, Darling! don’t believe 


Doukie Kate, them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day an 2 ive thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s B 

David Singing before Saul, The World of Changes. 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee. 


The rose that opes at morn. 
A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
Come, smile again. 





Gratitude. ~~ and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. guish, 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy, 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there’ a heart that never| rose. 

loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Qh say not woman’s heart is; Ere around the huge oak, 





bought, 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 
closing. 8 sweet to think. 

Hark ! the lark, Dear mother, do not chide me. 

Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 

Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear 

Who is Sylvia? Swooth is the moonlit sea. 

Ave 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
i Gone are the Days. 


ing. 
{lard Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 


more, Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive, 
Footsteps on the Stairs. Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. Good News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Ulalie. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home—‘“‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda...” 
Lea.” Maid of the Silv'ry Mail— 
Only a Ribbon—“The Sleep-| “The River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” 


My Bud of May—* She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my 


to Conquer.” 
heart—“ Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose} __ “‘ Punchinello.” 
of Castille.” 


I've Watched him — “‘ Hel- 


¥ iss me—‘‘ She Stoops vellyn.” 
wens we” ” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—‘‘The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—Isr. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection, 


Despair. 

Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 

Hair. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Set. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wendewe. Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


J June. never deem my Love can 
I'd chooee to be a Daisy. . 
[ae a with Fond- or eg 
Ob, think net Love te Nght ge Cand op Oe Uncle Gam, ay 
She. Cisto Gas thet Gai. J ta Bell. 
Lillie Dale. Tw off to - 

Sam John Brown lies mould’ring in 


| No. 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13,—SELECTION OF 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love's young dream, 

Go where glory waits thee, The valley lay smiling, 

The barp that once through! Erin ! the tear and the smile, 
Tara's halls, | By that lake, 

Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore, | faded, 


IRISH MELODIES, 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
The last rose of summer, 
The minstrel boy, 


No. 14.—6 § 


O give thanks, 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SON 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


SACRED DUETS. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. 


GS BY DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor's journal, 

Tom Tackle, 

The constant Sailor, 
Lovely Nan, 

The Greenwich pensioner, 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past ? 

The old Sexton. 

The young Savoyard. 


T’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 
Why chime the Bells su merrily? 








The Ivy Green. 

NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Little Nell. | Re mem’ry comes like some 
Kstelle. weet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?) Ww ~ do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. Grace Darling. 

They have given youtoanother.| Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, Bid me discourse, 
Should he upbraid, The Pilgrim of Love, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS 


Angels, my Loved One, will; Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep | ing. 

The old Pine Woods, | Sweet Love, forget me not, 

Lowisiana Lell. | Old Boo Ridle 3 


What is Home without a) The Song of the Rose, 
Mother? Kinedom coming. 

Lucy Lee. Why am Iso happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 

De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo, 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 


O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? Doon. 

Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 

I’m o’er young to marry yet. A higbland lad my love was 


born. 
Green grow the rushes, O 1 
Auld Kobin Gray, 
Roslin Castle, 


Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 





No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 
The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. The Last Watch. 
The Bay of Bigray. Outward Bound, 





No. 22.—TEN [ITALIAN OPERA SONGS 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song, 

Oh Summer Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander, 


23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND, 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The Forget-me-not. 
Merry and wise, 
May Morning. 


No, 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be bappy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

Tn our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 








The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Khine Song. 

The Vi-let and the Maiden, 
Tago's Toast. 

My Pipe. 

The livelong Day. 


A little mor , Cider _ Mother. 

Willie's on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 

Old Aunty —_ Cornelia Cob, : 
Susan Ray + She sleeps in the Valley 
Softly falls tt the Moonught. Golden Years, 


Kiss, but nevsy tell. Where has Lula gone’? 
Oh Willie, we have missed — with the liybt-bre re 
you. 


Lonpox : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. ; 


GIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO, 
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EXETER HALL. 34 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


TUESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 5th, 1869, 


THE MESSIAH. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 


THE CREATION. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 


SELECTIONS 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 


LOPLI LPL PI 


Artistes. 


Moise. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpmeg. GILARDONI., 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
MopiuLe. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Signor BETTINI. 
Sienor FOLI. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctor - - - - - =. Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 
Oreanist - - = - £=Mr. JOHN. C. WARD. 
Accompanist - - = £xMr. J. G. CALLCOTT. 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 























RESERVED SEATS (Area), Half-a- guinea; Single Subscription (for the Four Concerts), £1 16s. 


A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea; Single 
Subscription (for the Four Concerts), Three Guineas. 


WEST GALLERY, 5s.; AREA UNRESERVED, 2s. 6d.; ORCHESTRA, 2s. 6d, 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street and 43, Moorgate Street; 


O..ivier, 19, Old Bond Street; Mrrcone.y, 33, Old Bond Street ; Austin, St. James’s Hall; L. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street ; and of Mr. Hays, 4, Royal Exxchangedguilijong 9 
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